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-A DAY-DREAM. 


There are bright and happy hours 
In this dwelling-place of tears, 
Sunny gleams between the showers, 
Merry Finds and smiling flowers, 

Hopes that conquer fears. 


There ere many sweets that mingle 
In the cup of mortal sadness, 
Fairy bells that softly tingle 
By woodland way and forest dingle, 
Moving hearts to gladness. 


There are fairer, brighter things, 
Starlike gem the path of life : 
Sympathy that ever brings 
Friendship on its dove-like wings ; 
Faithfal love till death that clings ; 
Peace, the sleep of strife. 


Thus I mused one soft spring morn, 
While, her clear soprano ringing, 

A sweet nightingale was singing 
From her seat in the old thorn. 
Then, methought that at my side, 
Harshly thus a voice replied— 

‘“‘ Dreamer, as you name each blessing, 
With your gaze upon the sky 
Wrapped in a fool’s fantasy, 

Tell me which art thou possessing.” 
And at these strange words I wondered, 
But the bird was singing still, 

And an echo from the hill 

Seemed to ask me why I pondered 
Then I answered musingly, 

“‘ Love, the urchin, ever roving 

To and fro, still passes by, 
Glancing with a roguish eye, 
Leaving me unloved, unloving. 
Better so; for love,’’ I oad, 

‘« Flashes like a meteor gleam; 
And realities but seem 

Harsher by the light # shed.— 

I have many a loving friend ; 

With their pleasant voices near me, 
And their sympathy to cheer me, 

I will wear life to its end. 

And when death hath had his will, 
Sparkling eyes for me will weep, 
Loyal hearts a corner keep 

For our friendship’s memory still.” 





I'LL FOLLOW THEE. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


T’ll follow thee, I'll follow thee, 
Wherever thou mayst go, 

To the land of burning sunshine, 
Or the realm of wiater snow ; 
For the world is not so boundless 

As a woman’s love can be, 
And wherever thou mayst wander 
I will follow, follow thee! 


I'll follow thee, I’ll follow thee, 
Whatever thou mayst prize, 

Of fame or deur to be won, 
Beneath the alien skies; 

For the world owns no such treasure 
As a faithful heart can be, 

So wherever thou mayst wander, 
I will follow, follow thee! 


I'll tollow thee, I’ll follow thee, 
Whatever thou mayst bear; 
For there cannot be a danger 
That a true heart would not share 
Then whate’er of joy or sorrow 
In thy future lot may be, 
Love shall haunt thee like thy shadow, 
For I’ll follow, follow thee! 





ARTHUR DE BOISFLEURY. 
A CHRONICLE OF 1407. 


CHAPTER ION THE LOIRE. 


The ancient abbey of Marmoutier now presents a melancholy specta 
cle to the pensive or philosophising traveller, who pauses to gaze and 
muse — its fallen and moss-covered remains, significant of the insta- 
bility of man’s proudest works. Time, the surly old destructive, has 
overthrown the edifice once so stately and spacious, and soon, perhaps, 
will have obliterated its very site. Magnificent of aspect was the abbey of 
Marmoutier in the year of grace 1407. In the centre, the church, a rich 
Gothic gem, shot up its aerial spire, so perforated with ogives and ovals, 
that the stones whe | seemed to touch each other. The eye, dazzled 
by the accumulation of light and graceful ornaments, at first had difficul- 
ty to distinguish the perfect order existing amidst apparent confusion. It 
was a cluster of flowers, a maze of foliage, a sumptuous embroidery of 
stone. Noble buildings in the same style of architecture surrounded the 
church ; the grated windows of the cells looked out upona large garden, 
which the pious had converted into a cemetery ; a8 if it were essential 
for those whose lives are devoted to God to have the image of death per- 
Petually before their eyes ; as if for them flowers were too gay a specta- 
cle save when growing amongst sepulchres. An inner wall begirt the 
abbey ; then came the domain, parks and orchards, and vast meadows, 

sprinkled with aged tres, and bathed by the waters of the Luire ; the 
} haces being surrounded by a second wall, stronger than the first, and 

anked by towers, loft and loopholed. Long before 1407, the abbey of 
Marmoutier had dwindled into a convent, re finally it became a part of 
the royal domain. Notwithstanding the beauties and advantages of its 
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situation, however, neither Charles VI. nor his predecessors had ever 
made it the place of their residence ; the abbey still preserved the severe 
and solemn aspect of its primitive destination ; the tombs of the monks, 
and of the nuns their successors, still disfigured the garden, some white 
and entire, others broken and discoloured. So sad and suggestive a 
sight would never have been endured by royal eyes. Only on two occa- 
sions, the French queen, Isabel of Bavaria, abode with her court at Mar- 
moutier; the first time after the assassination of her lover, the duke of | 
Orleans, and subsequently, duing the triumph of the Duke of Burgundy, | 
who, after quelling the revolt of the Liegeois, made his victorious entry 
into Paris. A third time she went thither, but asa prisoner, when an- 
other of her paramours, Louis de Bois-Bourdon, was arrested at Vincen- 
nes, shut up in the Chatelet, and finally thrown inte the Seine in a leath- 
ern sack ; all this being done by order of his majesty the king and of the 
Constable d’ Armagnac, Assuredly Queen Isabel had other things to oc- 
cupy her besides the removalof tombs and the embellishment of her 





her whole existence. 

Upon a certain November evening of the year 1407, an epee | whose 
beauty was remarkable in that usually gloomy month, a light skiff danced 
upon the rippled waters of/ the Loire. Its solo occupant was a very 
young man, who sang, with the accompanimentof a mandoline, andin a 
voice whose mellow tunes had a melancholy tinge, some of the quaint 
and artless songs of the period. From time to time the melody ceased, 
and the youth gave himself up to revery, gazing on earth and sky as 
though he felt that he then enjoyed autumn’s farewell smile. The yel- 
low leaves, slowly circling downwards from the trees, fell one by one 
upon the river’s brink,—a dumb prophecy of approaching winter : one 
silvery star twinkled in the darkening sky ; the sun, which had just dis- 
appeared, still shed purple tints on horizon and river, whilst in the oppo- 
site heavens the moon, round and red, like a ball of dusky fire, shone, 
without giving light, through the half-stripped brancnes. On the one hand 
the town of Tours, whence a confused hum arose, seemed to recede in a 
thin grey mist ; and on the other arose the abbey of Marmoutier, sombre, 
mournful, and silent as a mighty mausoleum. The picture was touching 
in its beauty. If there be always a soft and exquisite pleasure in the 
contemplation of a beautiful day, the pleasure is assuredly redoubled 
when that beauty is on the eve of along departure. Then, indeed, one 
would fain check the hour’s too rapid flight, but in vain; on they glide, 
swiftly and impalpably, like smoke or water through the hand. If such 
were the reflections of the young boatman, he was not long allowed to 
indulge them uninterrupted. Suddenly, at a postern of the abbey-park, a 
female form appeared, waving a white kerchief. To whom was thesigaal 
made? Witha quick, keen glance, the youth scanned the river and its 
banks, and saw they were deserted. Concluding that the summons could 


temporary residence. Intrigues, political, amorous, and vindictive, filled | 
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“ When I from you !” 

‘« We shall meet again, Sir Boatman.” 

“ Heaven and you grant it, pane lady !” d 

Again there was a pensive silence. Love, envious of the mconlight in- 
terview, hovered above the skiff, bent upon mischief. On both sides his 
power began to be felt ; and Love’s most eloquent language is often si- . 
lence. At any rate it is the tongue in which the least nonsense is spo- 
ken, and that isa t point. 

“ How cuminaietiy clear the sky !”’ cried the lady at last. “ How 
brilliant the moon in the heavens and on the water !” 

“ I cannot see it.” 

“ You saw itbut lately, and gazed at it so steadfastly that you could not 
perceive a signal !” Y 

“ True, lady; but then you were not beside me !” 

“ Sir Boatman, such language is folly.” 

“ Ay—doubtless—folly! I forget who I am and who you probably are! 
My love must be sung in solitude, far away in the desert; ior if 
ed to mortal ears it is sure of a repulse.” 

“ You suffer !” said the lady, in tones of tender interest. 

“Yes, since I knew you; for to see you was to love, and my love is 
without hope. In an instant I became your slave, my heart at your feet, 
my whole existence wrapped in yours. And I behold you opposite to 
me, cold, indifferent, disdainful. Surely this is suffering ‘” 

The lady’s head drooped upon her bosom, and her eyes sought the 
ground. Ske made no reply; but after a few moments she said to the 
boatman, as though nought but commou-place conversation had passed 
between them,— . ; 

“Itis very late. The moon has reached the zenith, and silence covers 
the earth. “Time has passed rapidly ; I deemed it net so late. See, 
yonder is the postern—set me on shore, I beseech you !”’ 

‘« Already ?” cried the youth. 

“ Immediately !” was the lady’s answer. : 

And giving her hand to her companion, who pressed it respectfully bat 
ardently to his lips, she stepped upon the gunwale of the skiff as it neared 
shore, jumped lightly upon the bank, and with fairy-like grace and swift 
ness tripped towards the postern. ‘ ‘ 

“To-morrow ?” exclaimed the boatman, imploringly. There was avo- 
lume of supplication in the tone; but the word obtained no reply. 
before she closed the gate, the lady waved her kerchief, like a banner of 
hope, then she disappeared. The boatman listened for a moment to the 
sound of her steps, audible through the stillness of the night; and when 
this last vestige ofthe fair vision had departed, it seemed to him as } 
he awoke from a glorious dream to the dull realities of every-day life. 
But he felt that, if this was the case, he had dreamed away his 
of mind. What cared he now for the beauteous heavens, the brilliant 





be but for him, he grasped his idle oar, and afew vigorous strokes brought 
him to the bank opposite the postern. The lady was still there. 
‘« Sir Boatman,” she said, in a voice that had something insidious in its 


sweetness, “ this splendid evening tempts to the promenade. Have you 
place for me in your skiff?” 
‘“‘ Enter, fair damsel,” was the courteous reply, “if it please you to 


confide yourself to my boat and to me !” 

When the lady first summoned the boatman, she probably imagined she 
had to do with a professional oarsman, and, doubtless, the perception of 
her mistake was the cause of her gracious manner of making a request to 
which she could hardly anticipate arefusal. Seated in the little bark, 


| which shot rapidly into the centre of the stream, she contemplated her 


companion with wonder and admiration. He appeared about eighteen 

ears of age, perhaps rather older ; his large, melancholy blue eyes, the 

armony of his features, upon which childhood yet lingered, the fresh 
pink of his complexion, the angelic sweetness of his whole physiognomy, 
and the long fair hair escaping from under his blue velvet cap, and falling 
in rich tresses upon his shoulders, gave him the appearance of a young 
girl, belied by the masculine vigour with which he managed the oar. On 

is part, at a single glance, the boatman had analysed the beauty of his 
passenger. In form she was slender and elegant, and her white dress, 
tight from the hip upwards, disclosed proportions classically correct. Her 
countenance, of a perfect oval and remarkable whiteness, assumed alter- 
nately the smooth, lustreless appearance of unpolished marble, and the 
shining brilliancy of enamel, according as the rays of the moon, which 
began to illuminate the scene, tell directly or obliquely upon her cheek. 
Beneath her arched black eyebrows, her eyes, of the same hue, sparkled 
like diamonds ; her dark hair was plaited flat on either side her face. With 
respect to her age, although the boatman conjectured that it little exceed- 
ed his own, a more experienced observer would hardly have shared his 
opinion, and might have pointed out to his notice a furrow half hidden 
between the inner extremities of her curved eyebrows, indicating that 
sorrow or passion had touched that charming head, and that their 
passage had not been wholly traceless. But at twenty, men are rarely 
expert physiognumists ; and mistakes are frequent, even when age has 
brought experience. For examples have been seen of women, severely 
tested by grief and passion, who retained at thirty all the simplicity of 
character and freshness of beauty they possessed at fifteen. 

After a few moments given to silence and mutual observation the lady 
again spoke. 

“ Thus, then, Sir Boatman,” she said, “‘ you pass your days in singing, 
and your nights in moonlit reveries. At your age, methinks, your time 
might be better and more bravely employed.” 

“* Perhaps so,” said the youth ; “ but from you, gentle lady, the reproach 
should hardly come. Our tastes seem somewhat similar. If [ am to blame 
for idleness, you also might have more profitable occupation !”’ 

The reply was rather logical than gallant. Nevertheless a well-pleased 
smile accompanied the lady's answer. 

‘I did but jest,” she said. ‘‘ There are far too many brawling men-at- 
arms, disturbing the country and seeking each other's lives. You are 
wise to pass yours as best pleases you, and to live happy in the contem- 
plation of beauteous nature. Safe from the external sorrows by which 
others are assailed, you have but those of the heart to fear; and those, 
they “oy are sweet. I, too, might gladly —— but pshaw! Happy those 
who, like you, can float idly down the stream of life, dreaming of the 
bright eyes of their mistress, and singing in her absence a lay of love !” 

he boatman raised his eyes to the tace of the beautiful speaker. He 
gave one look,—the long look of adoration of an Indian to his favourite 
idol; and uttered one word in a tone of indescribable pathos. 

“ Alas!” he said. 

“You sigh ?” exclaimed the lady. 
A lighter heart befits such tender age. 
she who owns your heart. And thou 

“‘ For a moment !” murmured the enthusiastic youth. 

“Nay ! I would not have you faithiess to your mistress, still less be the 
cause. But shut your eyes and imagine her opposite to you, and let us 
repeat together the ballad you sarg before I came.” 

"ad began to sing, but soon and suddenly the lady interrupted her- 
self. 

“Oh ! not that!” she exclaimed. “ The song makes me sad, for it is a 
song of farewell. A terrible thing is a farewell !” 

" -, ne experienced it? Soon shall I do so also” 

“ ea ’ 


“ What ! so young and yet sad ! 
Come, fancy for a moment [ am 








stars, the calm serenity of the night? For him, every thing was changed 
by the casual glance of.a bright eye. He lacked a to recross the 
river. It seemed that, if he left that shore, he should not be able again to 
find her he had just landed there. He secured his boat to a bush, and 
threw himselfon the bank to sleep. But he invoked slumber in vain; 
and the night passed in uneasiness and suffering. All the next day he 
kept his station, and still suffered, for she whom he desired to behold came 
not. At last his patience was rewarded. That night, when the moon had 
risen, the little boat again skimmed the surface of the stream, and oppo- 
site the youthful oarsman there satadark-eyed dame. For a whole week 
these rambles were each night repeated. Doubtless, during that week 
more than one vow of love was uttered and responded to. 

At last came the eve of a separation. The pair were sadder and more 
pensive than usual; and the heavens (as though in eer) more 
gloomy. A storm seemed imminent. Itssigifs were abroad. The water 

lashed with sullen menace against the sides of the boat; the wind 
blew with increasing violence, stripping the trees of their last leaves ; on 
the horizon a mountain of black clouds greweach moment loftier. Silence, 
induced by melancholy anticipations of separation, reigned between the 
lovers, for such they might now be considered. 

“Tis strange,” said the lady with a smile ; “ this is our eighth meet 
ing, and you have not yet told me your name, nor have I thought of ask- 


ing it !” 

The young man smiled also, but very sadly. 

“« My name is Arthur de Boisfleury,” he said. ‘ And yours?” 

“ Mine !”” repeated the lady, slightly embarrassed ; “ you shall know it 
soon. You liveat Tours?” 

“ My home is under the arch of heaven !”’ was the reply. 

“’Tis a vast palace.” 

“Tis my ouly home. Lady, eighteen years have now elapsed since a 
man, whom none in this district have since beheld, left me, swaddled in 
linen, at the door of a poor but kind-hearted woman. Do you see yonder 
cottage where a red light burns? ‘Tis the dwelling of my nurse. That 
excellent woman acted as a mother to me, until at last having lost her hus- 
band, and being herself overtaken by infirmity, it was time for me to repay 
part of the tender care she lavished on my childhood. Every week I 
take her the larger portion of what money [ earn by singlng at festivals 
and in public places. My cradle having long since become too small for 
me, I sleep wherever I find shelter, and even where I tind none.” 

“ Poor child !” said the lady, in an accent of compassion. ‘“ And your 
nurse’s name ?”’ 

“Catherine Flamel.”’ 

“ Good | shall remember it.” : a 

“ And to-morrow you depart!” cried Arthur, returning to the subject 
that most engrossed his thoughts. ’ 

“ To-morrow,” murmured the lady, with a suppressed sigh. 

“ For a long time doubtless ?” ' 

“ Listen, Arthur ! You love me, do you not? But if you were several 
years without seeing me, without hearing of me Le 

“T would wait your return patiently, and without complaint!” — 

“ If suspicion crept into your heart—If calumny busied itself with the 
incognita who for eight days has been the companion of your evening 
ramble ” 

“| would give ear neither to suspicions nor to calumny.” 

“Be it so. Arthur, there is a mystery connected with my life, as with 
your birth. I cannot tell you wholam. The cause of my departure is 
also a secret. Iam not e | own mistress, and must obey others’ behests. 
One day you shall know all. Until then believe nothing, and seek not to 
discover what I cannot to-day reveal. Your indiscretion would ensure our 
eternal separation. Swearto do my bidding !” 

“Tswear. But your name, at least ?” 

“T can tell you but one of them—Margaret !" 

“Ob, Margaret, how terrible will be my sufferings during your ab- 
sence!” 

“And mine, Arthur! But, farewell! I must leave you.'’ 

Margaret imprinted a kiss upon the high, white forehead of Arthur de 
Boisfleury, and darted into the park, whose postern-gate was held opem 
by an attendant. Before the latter could close it, Arthur threw himself 
into the aperture. 

“One word, madam! for pity’s sake, one word !” : 

“ What is it?”’ said the east. gazing archly on Arthur's handsome 
face, as though she had halfa mind to embrace him in ber turn. “ Quick! 











What would you?” 
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“ Is her name really Margaret?” 

" Sibats name ?”’ 4 

. who*bas just passed !’ . 
“Ah! von would know the name of my mistress? Listen, then !”’ said 


the pert girl, drawing nearer to her interrogator. 
“ Wage yen, rgina !”’ just then exclaimed Margaret in the dis- 
tance. “ What are you about?” 


“It is the young man, who would fain come in,” replied Georgina, has- 


tily. And repulsing Arthur, she Years | shut the heavy oak door. 

The next day, when Arthur, exhausted by emotion and fasting, sought 
his nurse's cottage to snatch a scanty meal, he found Catherine Flamel 
joyously contemplating a heavy purse of money, just received from an 
unknown hand. 

“Oh, Margaret!” he exclaimed, as his heart told him whence the gold- 
en store proceeded. 


CHAPTER IL—A QUEEN'S CAPRICE. 


The abbey of Marmoutier had changed its aspect. The walls were 
sentinelled; and so many soldiers were seen in and around it, that it bore 
ter likeness to a fortress or prison than to a religious retreat. Amidst 

e tombs in the cloister a woman slowly walked, trampling the worn 
flags of the ancient sepulchres. “Happy were they”—thus ran her re- 
flections—* those gentle aud timid women, who, forgotten by the world, 
passed their lives ina dream of heaven. Far happier than we, the daugh- 
ters of passion and frivolity, whom all men admire, envy, and applaud, 
as we pass, radiant with smiles and jewels, through the midst of the il- 
luminated flower-strewn city. Beneath our joyous mask how many tears 
and crimes, how much remorse! Truly [ envy the lot of the young pea- 
sant-girl, who laughs, sings, and loves with her whole heart, and without 
thought of the morrow. Enviable, too, the existence of those pure vir- 

ins who sleep beneath my feet. Solitary and resigned in their claustral 

welling, they also loved, but with a love undying and eternal; their 
foreh also was circled with a diadem, but lighter and more easily 
borne than mine!” , ; 

It was Isabel of Bavaria who thus mused in unwonted misanthropy. 
It needed an extraordinary cause to force such grave reflections upon the 
voluptuous and pleasure-loving queen of Charles VI. The cause was to 
be found in her position. Isabel was a prisoner in the abbey of Marmou- 
tier. 

“No more excursions upon water, madam,” said her tirewoman, Geor- 
gina, who just then came in from the park. , 

“ Have you succeeded, Georgina?” replied the queen, impatiently. 

“Have I succeeded? Your majesty forgets my birth. For stratagem, 
an Italian against the world !” 

“ Well, the result ?” 

“ The result is. that at dusk you shall see your Arthur. It is but fair 
es should pay a visit to your p des when you have paid so many to 

is.” 

“ And the sentinel 1” 

“‘ Will go and drink in the town, whilst I take his a He is a 
comely cavalier of the Guards, and shall have guerdon for his good-na- 
ture.” 

“ Well managed !” said the queen. ‘And now tell me, Georgina, do 
you not admire the strange chances of human atlairs? Just as I decided 
to set out for Touraine, the king has me arrested at Vincennes, and exiles 
me exactly to the place I wish to visit!” 

“TI admire the gallaut behaviour of his geome | the king, who, as soon 
as he has had one of your lovers thrown into the Seine, sends you on a 
visit to another fifty leagues distant. The trait is worthy a discreet and 
dutiful husband !”’ 

“Yes,” continued Isabel, unheeding her waiting-maid’s raillery, ‘‘ were 
I not captive, my happiness would be perfect; for, at last, I am loved,— 
loved for myself alone. Have I ever been so before? I doubtit. Oh, 
the love of man is egotism, ambition, vanity—nothing more! Born in 
humble rank, I should scarcely have obtained a smile from those who, 
proud to wear my colours, have exulted inthe title of the queen’s fa- 
vourites. But men are so selfish, so base! Ever greedy of external glit- 
ter, and careless of intrinsic worth. Georgina, it te always been an ar- 
dent wish of mine to be loved for myself only.” 

“Quite a queen’s caprice,” said Georgina. 

“Yes; but since my acquaintance with this young Arthur the caprice 
has grown into a passion. I love him as violently as I detest all other 
men. Believe me or not, but sometimes I would fain forget my name 
and break my crown.” 

“To become boatwoman upon the Loire, does your majesty mean ! or 
to carry the wandering minstrel’s lute and share his truant career? A 
proper office for Isabel the queen !” ; 

“Hush, Georgina, you forget that here my only name is Margaret! 
Beware of betraying me! Did he know my name, he might hate or avoid 
me. But whither can this fatal attachment lead? What hope is there 
for it? Ihave already promised him more than I can ever perform. 
Georgina, I have a feeling like remorse that haunts and harasses me. Can 
it be that I am capable of virtuous scruples ?” , 

“Why not? I do not despair of seeing you take the veil, and of hear- 
ing you called my ‘Lady Abbess.’ Saint Isabel! It would be a charm- 
ing addition to the calendar!” : 

“ Bridle that venomous tongue!” cried the queen, impatiently. “ Thy 
scoffing raillery jars upon my feelings. See you not that to-night nought 
remains of my usual ardour and impetuosity? But yonder is the even- 
ing star. ‘Tis the appointed hour. How eagerlyl long to see him! Run, 
feteh him hither instantly !” 

“ Instantly, instantly!” muttered Georgina, slackening her pace as she 
was lost to view. ‘“ Kings and children, queens and pretty women, would 
always be served on the instant.” ; r 

“What an odious race of beings are valets and waiting-maids !” ex- 
claimed the queen, out of humour at the ill-timed flippancy of her conti- 
dential attendant. “Fortunately, there is always the resource of hanging 
them when their work is done.” 


Small time was afforded the haughty and impatient Isabel wherein to 


exhale her anger, for the next instant the gate jarred upon its hinges, and 
Arthur de Boisfleury kuelt at her feet. 


CHAPTER IIL—A KING’S VISIT. 

A numerous troop of archers were halted at the principal entrance to 
the abbey, through which two men had just passed. Of these latter, one 
was tali and slender, of a bony. angular figure, and his harsh features 
seemed contracted by some painful reflection or emotion. His thick eye- 
brows, separated only by a roan furrow dividing his pale forehead, im- 
pended over restless, glittering eyes, that had a something haggard in 
their aspect. This cavalier offered a perfect contrast with his companion, 
a little, well-conditioned man, whose comely and regular physiognomy 
had at first sight a geutle and insinuating expression,—belied, however, 
on a second glance, by the caustic smile that continually curled his lip, 
and by the malicious flashes of his small, keen eyes. The name ot this 
— was the Constable of Armagnac: his gaunt compauion was Charles 

L., king of France, surnamed the Mad. 

“‘ But, constable,” said the king, peevishly, whilst allowing himself to 
be guided through the intricacies of the park, “ how you drag me about! 
1 am already so tired with my journey !” 

“Sire, the physicians order exercise and change. And the banks of the 

ire are so beautilul !” 

“ But it isa dark night.” 

“The very best time fora stroll in this ancient park. The moon is 
about to rise. How lovely her light, sire, falling in streams between the 
trunks of yon venerable trees !” 

“Yes, constable; and if one could forget that, behind those trees, a lit- 
tle further off,a strong wall encircles the whole k, one might imagine 
one’s self in the depths of a vast forest. But I hear asound of voices. 
This way, constable and tread lightly ; glide from tree totree. I fancied 
I recognised the queen s voice.” 

“Impossible, sire! My first inquiry was for her majesty. She is shut 
up in her apartment,—meditating. doubtless, on the lesson you have 

ven her by drowning her lover and imprisoning herself.” 

* Silence, constable, and listen.” 

The constable obeyed, and he and the king remained motionless—al- 
most breathless, in the dark shadow of the trees. 

“ Arthur,” said a soft and seductive voice, “ my existence is bound up 
with the existence aud fate of others, and I endure misfortunes | was 
sone anes to suffer. You know that Queen Isabel is a prisoner 

“It is her voice!” murmured Charles in the ear of D’Armagnac. 

Ei 4 — ng poome Raleil mate ne reply. of gnac 

is true, then,” exclaimed another voice, in tender and mellow tones, 
“I had heard it reported. Oh, how I hate that woman 35 ' ; 

“Hate her! And what has she done to you?” 

. ‘Nothing. But I hate her as the enemy of France, and of our poor 
sick king,—as an unnatural mother, a faithless wife, a dishonoured and 
degraded woman!” 

“ Plain speaking,” whispered the constable, in his turn, in the ear of 
Charles VI. 
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“ Arthur, had you more experience of life you would be less ame oh 
condemn, more indulgent to misfortune. You would know how artfully 
calamny attacks the head that wears a crown.” 5 

“ Buough, Margaret; seek not to defend her! {t pains me to hear you 
espouse her cause. Doubtless you belong to her court. Alas, I would 
it had been otherwise! You, so pure and beautiful, a captive with that 
wretched woman! Although far from Paris, I have heard what passes 
there ; the tale of her infamy has reached me. But no matter; in you I 
confide, and you will not deceive me.” 

“ Arthur, I await my father’s death to withdraw from the world. When 
a day comes, I will explain all and follow you whithersoever you 
will.” 

“Oh, yes, Margaret; far hence in some tranquil valley, unknown to the 
world, where I may love you without fear and without restraint! But, 
alas! how much is to be endured before that happy day arrives! You 
feel it less. You have pleasures, amusements, a family; but I am alone.” 

“ Think you, then, Arthur, that worldly pleasures and domestic joys 
can appease the pen s of absence? Think you I do not suffer when drag- 
ged trom my solitude to smile and appear happy amidst a thoughtless 
crowd? Alas, time would fly far quicker could I pass it alone in think- 
~ie thee !” 

harles VI., unable longer to restrain himself, was about to burst from 
his concealment, but the constable held him back. 

“Ts it not amusing?” said D’Armagnac. 

“T heard something move,” said Arthur, with an uneasy glance around 
him. 

“'Tis the wind.” - 

“I know not why, but it seems to me we are not safé. J have a pre- 
sentiment of evil.” 

“ You are afraid, Arthur !” , : 

“Oh, not for myself!’ replied he, his hand seeking his ya wpa 

“ For me you need not fear. [am nota prisoner. I might even re- 
sume our excursions on the river, but there are too many soldiers with- 
out; we must be prudent.” We have nothing to tear, for none dare en- 
ter it.” 

“Except the king!” cried Charles VI., suddenly stepping forward. 
D’Armagnac had gone to seek a guard of archers. 

“The king!” repeated Margaret and Arthur. Ry ; 

“Himself,” said Charles, sternly. “ No welcome visitor, it seems, to 
Dame Isabel of Bavaria!” 

“Isabel!” exclaimed Arthur, with an indescribable expression of hor- 
ror and surprise. 

The queen saw that she was lost in the eyes of her young and pure- 
hearted lover. Her first impulse was to throw herself upon Charles and 
kill him, but afterwards what should she do? She made a last desperate 
effort,— 

‘* Arthur,” she cried, “hear me, and believe him not. This man lies: 
he is not the king; 1 am not Isabel of Bavaria. ’Tis a stratagem, an in- 
famous intrigue, planned for my ruin. Did you but know how I am sur- 
rounded with foes! Trustin me! One day you shall know all. But, 
fly !—quick! Knock at the postern '—Begone !” 

This injunction came too late, even had Arthur been disposed to obey 
it. At that moment D’Armagnac appeared, followed by three archers. 
The king crossed his arms, and continued, in a tone of concentrated anger 
and scorn,— 

“Tis well, madam,” he said, “ the king is not jealous, but neither will 
he allow such scandalous disorders. It is time to curb them ; it does not 
suit him to be the butt and laughing-stock of minions and buffoons. Ha! 
ha! Lam notthe king! And you are not Isabel of Bavaria, but plain De- 
moiselle Marguerite! A sweet name, truly! Well chosen to seduce young 
country springals. It might have succeeded even at court. Come hither, 
constable, and pay your devoirs to Demoiselle Marguerite! Ha! Madame 
Isabel of Bavaria, the kingdom of France is surely peopled with your 
lovers! To whatever place exiled, you are certain tomeet them. But 
in vaindo you hope impunity. You shall no longer lead a life of crime, 
debauchery, and licentiousness. The throne of Clotilde and of Blanche 
of Castile shall not thus be sullied. And, if human justice is inadequate 
to punish you, be sure that the vengeance of the Most High will not fail 
to overtake you !” : 

The unhappy king would have continued in the same strain, but D’Ar- 
magnac, observing his excitement increase, and fearin one of those oe 
oxysms of insanity to which Charles VI. was subject, led him away like a 
child, and conducted him towards the abbey. 

“Well!” said he, interrogatively, as the king grew calmer. 

“You knew all this, constable !” 

“I knew nothing, sire, but had strong suspicions. The queen had al- 
ready been twice at this abbey, and I was persuaded she had found——, 

“ Who or what is this Arthur?” said the king, interrupting him. 

“IT know not sire; but, if you leave it to me, I will undertake to dis- 
cover.” 

Meanwhile, Isabel of Bavaria remained seated in the self-same place, 
her eyes fixed, her head throbbing. 

“How he triumphed and trampled upon me!” thought she to herself. 
“ And the Duke of Burgundy, who promised to deliver me, he comes not! 
Hell’s curse upon them all! Ha, how my blood boiled as he insulted 
me! Where was my Italian courage? Why did I not fly at his throat, 
stifle him in my arms, and die revenged ?” 

As she thus raved in impotent fury, Georgina, seeing the night wear 
away without her being relieved from guard, re-entered the park. But, 
at sight of the queen, she stepped back in alarm. She saw the storm 
without guessing what had provoked it. 

“?Tis you, Georgina? Where were you, then ?” 

“ My place was at the postern, madam.” 

“ Your place is at the branch of yonder tree: do you hear that? Not 
a word. When the lioness roars, beware her fury! And to think, “ con- 
tinued Isabel, forgetting the presence of her attendant, who slunk terri- 
fied from before her, and once more relapsing into monologue,—“ to 
think that I cannot foil that wretched D’Armagnac! He it was who had 
me shut up in this prison, and now he drags away poor Arthur! What 
will hedo with him? Throw him into the water like the other, whilst I 
can do nought to save him?—I, Isabel of Bavaria, crowned queen of 

France! Where lingers that Duke of Burgundy? Why does he not de- 
liver me? Is he not satisfied with my promises? Surely, when I offer 
myself for the prize of conquest, he might make somewhat more speed!”’ 

But during that evening many things had occurred. Scarcely had Is- 
abel re-entered the abbey when a messenger from the Duke of Burgundy 
brought her a sealed despatch. It ran as follows :— 

Madam,—I appeared before Tours with eight hundred men, and the 
town surrendered. This night I sleep within its walls. To-morrow my 

strength will be doubled by reinforcements, and then I may venture a 
more important and decisive movement. I trust, finally, to overthrow 
the party of the D’Armagnacs, and to open to you the gates of the capital; 
and shall then hope permission to lay my sword and my heart at your 
majesty’s feet. 
Joun, duke of Burgundy. 

“ Confusion !” cried Isabel, on concluding this laconic missive, and 
crushing it convulsively in her hand. ‘Why came it not two hours 
sooner! 

( T'o be concluded next week.) 
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THE FIRST STEAM VOYAGE 
ON THE BRITISH SEAS, 


PERFORMED BY THE THAMES STEAM-PACKET, FROM GLASGOW TO LONDON, 
IN THE YEAR 1815. 

The application of steam-power to navigation must ever remain one of 
the most wonderful triumphs of human ingenuity. Scareely more than 
half a century has elapsed since the first steam-boats—frail barks— 
whose greatest achievement was creeping along canals or rivers, were 
launched; and now, so rapid has been the course of improvement, that 
every sea is crossed by huge fabrics that 


Walk the waters like a thing of life; 


bringing distant countries into almost immediate connexion, and breaking 
down the barriers of ignorance and barbarism. 

It will be expedient, before entering on the immediate subject of this 
article, to pass briefly under review the history and progress of steam- 
navigation before the year 1815, when the first long sea-voyage was per- 
formed. 

Thomas Gonzales, Director of the Royal Archives of Simancas in Spain, 
published in 1826 an account of an invention by Blasco de Garay, a naval 
captain, who, it is stated, exhibited in Spain in 1543, an engine, by which 
ships of the largest size could be propelled ina calm without the aid 
of oars or sails. He made an experiment before commissioners, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of examining his invention at Barcelona, on the 
17th June, 1543,—the vessel used being a ship of two hundred tons. 
Garay, we are informed, wished to keep his mechanism a secret; but it 
was observed to consist of u large cauldron, or vessel of boiling water, 


and of two movable wheels, one on each side of the ship. The experi- | yulgar astonishment, which deprived them of the power of utterance, 
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ment succeeded so far, that the vessel was propelled at the rate of two 
leagues in three hours; and the inventor was rewarded by receivin 

sam of two hundred thousand male siimaberides having his expentes 
defrayed from the public treasury. It is added, that the invention would 
have been further encouraged had not State expeditions of great conse. 
quence claimed the heunelliste attention of the emperor. But it is im. 

rtant to mention, that the authenticity of the entire history of Gara , 
invention as published by Gonzales, has been called into question; ang 
it is certain that no practical results of any utility followed. 

The next indication that we have of moving vessele by means of steam 
oceurs in the Marquis of Worcester’s Century of Inventions, which wag 
written in 1655, though not published until 1663, in which allusion is 
made to an engine, which, placed in vessels, ships, or boats, shall “ draw 
then up rivers against the stream, and, if need be, pass London Brid e 
against the current at low water.” ° 

The ingenious Denis Papin, who had long been engaged in a scheme 
for moving machinery, by creating an atmospheric vacuum by the ex. 
plosion of gunpowder in a cylinder, turned his attention on the failure of 
this plan to the force of steam; and his proposition to obtain a movin 
power by this agent possesses great interest, being intimately connect 
with the Royal Society and Newton, It should be premised that Papin 
was engaged as a curator to the Society, and brought various interestin 
inventions before them. 6 

In Weld’s History of the Royal Society an account is given of Papin’s 
communication, by which it appears that, as early as 1690, he conceived 
that steam might be effectually employed to propel ships by paddles, 
His words are :— 

“ Without doubt, oars fixed to an axis could be most conveniently made 
to revolve by steam tubes. It would only be necessary to furnish the 
piston rod with teeth, which might act on atoothed wheel properly fitted 
to it, and which being fixed on the axis to which the oars were attached 
would communicate a rotary motion to it.” ’ 

It was not, however, until 1708, that Papin submitted his more care- 
fully considered plan to the Society, for “moving of ships by steam.” 
The scheme is detailed at length in the work just alluded to; ‘and it is 
further stated, that Papin was willing to put it into execution provided 
that the Society would pay him his expenses, which he estimated would 
amount to fifteen pounds. The whole subject was referred to the presi- 
dent, Sir Isaac Newton, who, without doubting that Papin’s proposition 
might be made available for the “ moving of ships and galleys,” inclined 
to the opinion that the expense of making the trial would far exceed what 
Papin estimated; and, unfortunately, as the Society in those days were 
sadly crippled in their finances, nothing was done in the matter.” This is 
greatly to be lamented, for we cannot doubt that the discovery of the 
high-pressure engine for propelling ships would have followed ; and New- 
comen, adopting Papin’s eens and piston, with Savery’s mode of 
condeusation, a tew years afterwards, completed the atmospheric engine. 

In 1736, Jonathan Hulls took out a patent for moving vessels by steam 
power, which were to act as tugs for towing other vessels, as he conceived 
it better to place the machinery ina separate vessel than in the ship itself. 
His contrivance consisted in giving motion to two paddle-wheels sus- 
pended in a frame projecting from the stem of the vessel, by means of 
two atmospheric engine cylinders turnished with pistons. However in 
genious this plan might have been, there is no evidence of its ever 
having been reduced to geyem although Hulls published an able de- 
fence of his scheme, which he maintained was perfectly practicable. 

Numerous inventions now followed, which we have not space to enu- 
merate—some embracing ingeuious contrivances, others remar kable only 
for their whimsicality; for example, it is recorded that a M. Genevois, a 
minister of Berne, invented in 1759 a species of steam propeller, which, 
like the foot of a duck, would expand, and present a large surface to the 
water when moved against it, but would fold up into small cémpass 
when moved in an oppesite direction. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that these duck-feet oars failed ; but it is acurious, and at the same time a 
melancholy fact, that similar apparatus has been frequently re-invented 
since the days of the pastor of Berne, and with the same degree of prac- 
tical success. 

The experiments of the Comte d’Auxiron in 1774, and of the Marquis 
de Jauffroy, on the Seine in 1782, with those by Rumsey, Fitch, and 
Evans, in America, led to no beneficial results ; for, although steam-boats 
were constructed and set in motion, it cannot be said that they succeeded 
in practically establishing steam navigation. This honour cannot, indeed, 
be claimed for any one person, but it may be safely advanced, that the 
interesting experiments and labours of Patrick Miller, James Taylor, 
and William Symington, mainly conduced to bring about this great con- 
summation. 

Mr. Miller lived at Dalswinton, in Dumfries-shire; and in 1787 tried 
severa! modes of propelling single, double, and triple vessels, by the 
power of men and of horses applied to paddle-wheels. Mr. Taylor, who 
was at the time living with Mr. Miller in the capacity of tutor to his fami- 
ly, suggested applying steam power to move the paddles; but neither of 
them could devise a method of connecting the steam power with the 
paddles. In this dilemma they resolved to seek the assistance of Mr. 
Symington, an engineer, who was at that period actively engaged in en 
deavouring to adapt the steam-engine to carriages. The result was, that 
Symington, assisted by Miller and Taylor, constructed a small engine, the 
castings of which, oddly enough, were exeeuted by a founder of the name 
of Watt; and in October, 1788, the engine was placed in a small pleasure 
boat belonging to Mr. Miller, and was tried on Dalswinton lake. The 
engine was placed on one side, the boiler on the other, and the paddle- 
wheels in the middle. With all the disadvantages of a first trial, and with 
cylinders only four inches in diameter, the boat moved with a velocity of 
five miles an hour; and the engine was removed from the boat, and pre- 
served for many years as atrophy in Mr. Miller’s library. An anxiety 
was now felt to try the experiment on a grander scale; and Mr. Miller 
purchased a large boat, which was used on the Forth and Clyde canal, 
and which, under the joint superintendence of the three above named 
gentlemen, was fitted with engines and paddle-wheels, and propelled at 
the rate of seven miles an hour. It is carious that, with this great suc- 
cess, Mr. Miller, who was the capitalist in these experiments, should have 
carried his attempts no further. The boat was dismantled, and regarded 
only as acuriosity ; and Mr. Miller directed his attention to other objects, 
which, as he conceived, held out a more immediate prospect of improving 
the condition of his country than of enriching himself. 

But Symington, with happily more perseverance and determination, 
commenced a series of experiments on steam navigation, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Dundas, which, although they did uot lead to the imme- 
diate adoption of steam-vessels for commercial purposes, tended in no 
unimportant degree to their establishment; for it was mainly to the in- 
spection of Symington’s experiments and steam-boats that Fulton was in- 
debted for his ideas respecting steam navigation. Fulton had made some 
experiments of a similar nature to those of Symington on the Seine at 
Paris, under the auspices of the American chancellor, Mr. Livingstone, 
who had tried to establish steam-boats in America, but failed. Fulton’s 
experiments met with no better success, for his vessel moved so slowly 
that the experiment was pronounced to bea failure. Fulton subsequently 
went to Scotland, where he introduced bimself to Symington, who has 
left on record an account of Fulton’s visit. He says, “I was waited on 
by Mr. Fulton, who, after making himself known, candidly told me that 
he was lately from North America, and intended to return thither; but 
having heard of our steam-boat operations, he could not think of leaving 
this country without first waiting upon me, in expectation of seeing the 
boat, and procuring such information regarding it as I might be pleased to 
communicate.” Symington then goes on to relate, that at Fulton’s earn- 
est entreaties he shewed him his steam-engines, aud put his steam.boat in 
motion, ty be. him eight miles in an hour and twenty minutes, “ to his 
great astonishment.” Fulton made copious notes of every thing that he 
saw, and having obtained all the information he could, which Symington 
declares he most liberally imparted to him, ordered, it is said, a steam- 
engine under an assumed name, from Bolton and Watt, and shortly after- 
wards returned to America, where, in conjunction with Livingstone, a 
patent was obtained, securing to them the prospective advantages of 

team navigation in America, by what they rather insincerely termed 
their invention of steam-boats. . . : . ‘ 

In 1806 Bolton's steam-engine arrived in America; and in 1807 the first 
steam-vessel, called the Clermont, was launched on the Hudson ; and 
after a trial was announced to sail from New York to Albany—a distance 
of a hundred aad forty-five miles—which it accomplished at the rate of 
about five miles an hour. Colden, in describing the first trip of this ves- 
sel, says :— 

“The minds of the most incredulous were changed in a few minutes ; 
before the boat had made the progress of a quarter of a mile, the great- 
est uubeliever must have been converted. The man who, while he look- 
ed on the expensive machine, thanked his stars that he had more wisdom 
than to waste his money on such idle schemes, changed the expression of 
his features as the boat moved from the wharf and gained her speed ; his 
complacent smile gradually stitlened into an expression of wonder; the 
jeers of the ignorant, who had neither sense nor feeling to repress their 


contemptuous ridicule and rude jokes, were silenced for the moment Wh 
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the triamph of genius 
serene Soe 
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Her passage up the Hudson strack terror into the sailors of other ves- 
sels. Colden says, that when the Clermont was seen at night, “the 
crews shrank beneath their decks from the terrific sight, and others pros- 
trated themselves, and besought Providence to protect them from the 
approach of the horrible monster which was marching on the tides, aud 
lighting its path with the fires which it vomited.” R ; , 

Thus originated commercial steam navigation, which unquestionably is 
due to the enterprising and speculative Fulton, though it is clear that he 
was indebted to Great Britain for many of his ideas. Rivals soon appear- 
ed in America; a few weeks after the triumph of Fulton, Stevens, of Ho- 
boken had a steam-vesse] ready ; but as a monopoly of steam navigation, 
in the State of New York, was secured to Livingstone and Fulton, he 
could not employ it upon the Hudson, and, therefore, took it round by 
sea to the Delaware. This is an important fact; for if we except the ra- 
ther traditionary case of Garay, Stevens was the first who ventured to sea 
with a steam-vessel. 

Returning to Scotland we find that Henry Bell of Helensburgh, on the 
Clyde, was the first person who made use of steam vessels for commercial 
purposes in Great Britain. Bell had aided Fulton in his experiments ; 
and he states in a letter that he addressed to the editor of the Caledonian 
Mercury in 1816, that having furnished Fulton with valuable information 
and drawings of machinery, &c., he was led “ to think of the absurdity of 
giving other countries the benefit of his experience and opinion and not 
putting it in practice himself in his own country, and from these consid- 
erations he was roused to start a steam-boat.” This was the Comet, a 
vessel of about twenty-five tons, forty feet keel, and three-horse power, 
which carried passengers between Glengow and Helensburgh in 1812, and 

lied ey during that and the following year: her speed was about 

ve miles an hour. The speculation, in a commercial point of view, was 
most successful, and the profitable introduction of steam-navigation on the 
rivers of Great Britain proceeded rapidly. 

It was still, however, a question whether steam-vessels could be used 
for open sea-navigation, and nautical men for the most part entertained 
the opinion that they were unfitted to brave it. George Dodd,” an en- 
terprising but unfortunate man, decided the point. The boat with which 
the first British sea voyage was accomplished was built on the Clyde by 
Messrs. Wood, and a in 1813, under the name of the Argyle, but 
was subseqnently called the Thames. Dodd states that she registered 
seventy-five tons, was seventy-nine feet in her keel by sixteen feet beam, 
and was furnished with engines of fourteen horse power, and paddle- 
wheels of nine feet in diameter. The vessel had been plying during a 
year between Greenock and Glasgow carrying passengers, when she was 
purchased by some persons in London, who destined her to run between 
that city and Margate. She was the favourite boat on the Clyde; pas- 
sengers were in the habit of waiting some hours, choosing rather to sail 
in her than in any other vessel; and she succeeded so well a8’a commer- 
cial specalation, that she realized to her original proprietors by her trips 
on the Clyde 2500/., which she cost originally, independently of 30002. 
for which she was sold to the London company. 

The vessel was exclusively appropriated to the conveyance of passen- 
gers. She had two cabins ; one in the front, the other in the stern. The 
stern cabin was elegantly fitted up without berths, and furnished with a 
small but well-selected library. The engine occupied the middle of the 
vessel, the boiler being placed on the starboard side, and the cylinder and 
fly-wheel on the larboard. There was nothing disagreeable in the move- 
ment of the machinery; when seated in the cabin a slight motion was 

rceptible, but not sufficient to impede writing. The vessel appeared 

arger than she actually was, in consequence of a gallery which projected 
en each side, and which formed a continuous deck, interrupted ouly by 
the paddle-boxes. The cabin windows opened only on the gallery deck, 
and not immediately on the water. The smoke was carried off by a fun- 
nel, which also did duty as a mast, and carried a large square-sail. It 
seems, indeed, to have been the anxious wish of the constructors of the 
early steam-bouts to disguise the ugly smoking chimney under the desig- 
nation of a mast, and some even went so far as to raise up a topmast in 
the thick folds of the dense smoke. Eighteeu large port-holes were 
painted on the outside of the gallery, and two onthe stern; and the ap- 
pearance of the vessel was so formidable to those to whom it was a new 
object, that several captains of frigates stated that if they had met it at 
sea they would have endeavoured to reconnoitre it previously to approach- 


extorted from the incredulous multitade, which 
shouts and acclamations of congratulation and 


m®. 

t. Dodd went to Glasgow expressly 
Thames (as we shall now call her) for sea, and of navigating her to Lon- 
don. His crew consisted of a mate, four seamen, an engineer, a stoker, 
and a cabin-boy. It was not without heavy misgivings on the part of 
persons in Glasgow that Dodd started for his long voyage, but, full of 
coniidence in his vessel and crew he boldly put to sea in May, 1815. The 
commencement of his voyage was far from auspicious, the weather was 
most unfavourable, and the sea ran extremely high in the narrow channel 
separating Scotland from Ireland. In consequence of the negligence or 
misunderstanding of the pilot, who had altered the course during the 
night, they ran a great risk of being wrecked. Dodd had given orders 
that the vessel should be steered so as to gain the Irish coast by the 
morning. At break of day aheavy gale was blowing, and it was discov- 
ered, that instead of being off the coast of Ireland they were within half 
aleagueof alee rock-bound shore, two miles to the north of Port Patrick. 
It blew too hard to attempt to beat off by the united power of sails and 
steam ; Dodd, therefore, depending entirely on the power of his engine, 
Jaid the vessel’s head directly to windward and ordered the log to be kept 
constantly going. It was soon ascertained, tothe great satisfaction of all 
on board, that the vessel was clearing the shore and going direct in the 
wind’s eye at the rate of three knots and a half. Whenhe had acquired 
a sufficient offing, he bore away for Loch Ryan, and gained the Irish coast. 
Dodd was firmly of opinion that no other power than that of steam could 
have saved the vessel from destruction. He now continued his voyage 
to Dublin, where he determined to remain for a short time to rest his 
crew and to examine the machinery. Here it was that Mr. Weld first 
heard of the vessel, and we now leave him to describe the rest of her 
voyage in his own words:— 


for the purpose of fitting the 


“ On the 25th May, 1815, I heard by accident thata steam-vessel had 
arrived at Dublin. I immediately went to see her, and found her on the 
point of starting with a number of curious visitors upon an experimental 
trip in the bay. I was so much pleased with all that [ saw and heard con- 
cerning her, that having previously intended to proceed to London, I 
determined to request Captain Dodd to receive me as a passenger and to 
be permitted to accompany him throughout the voyage. He at once con- 
sented ; and my wife having resolved on sharing the danger of the voy- 
age with me, we proceeded to make the necessary arrangements for our 
departure.t On the 28th May, being Sunday, we left the Liffey at noon. 
Many persons embarked with us from curiosity, but only to cross the bay 
as far as Dunleary (now Kingstown), where they landed. Unfortunately 
the sea was very rough, which occasioned the most violent sea-sickness 
amongst all the passengers. Several naval officers were on board, who 
were unanimous in declaring it to be their firm opinion that the vessel 
could not live long in heavy seas, and that there would be much danger 
in venturing far from shore. I deemed it right to inform my wife of this 
opinion ; butalthough she suffered greatly from sea-sickness, she persisted 
in her intention ofaccompanying me ; and that evening after having pass- 
ed some hours on land at the house of a friend, the vessel ut to nn w 
being the only passengers. , arin 

The shore was covered with several thousands 
cheered and wished us a prosperous voyuge. As we steamed into the ba 
of Dalkey, the sea was comparatively calm, and we calculated on a nd 
sant voyage during the night; but when beyond the shelter of the conth 
we found it to be as rough as ever. The motion of the vessel differed 
essentially from that of a sailing-vessel, the action of the wheels on the 
water at each side preventing her rolling. The most disagreeable move- 
ment was felt when the waves struck the vessel on the beam, but even 
then her particular construction was advantageous ; for the ‘coverings 
which enclosed the wheels acted as buoys, and contributed to keep the 
vessel afloat. On such occasions the noise produced by the sudden com- 
pression of the air within the wheel-boxes was frightful. After havin 
sustained aconcussion on one side, a second was generally felt on the 
other by a Sort of reaction, and a third but much more teeble succeeded 
after which the vessel preserved a regular motion for several minutes. I 
do not recollect ever experiencing more than three of these concussions 


of spectators, who 





_ ™ Dodd had served in the navy, and afterwards distinguished himself as an em. 
_ iy ee and architect. “He projected Waterloo Bridge and the Thames 
— > oe to carry it across from Gravesend to Tilbury at an estimated 
— yr er 16,000/.! Yet with talent, energy, and courage, he almost literally 
Sion Gon ee a beggar. His active mind led him inte disastrous schemes ; 
spain wad yee cou drove him to intemperance, which ended in desti- 
t These, as the writer has often h 
’ ) eard stated, comprehended all, and probably 
peter er youve pee be required for a voyage to America. But it must be re- 
cacne ime Daa the first long sea voyage ; and even now persons would 
— ertake such a voyage in a smail boat of fourteen-horse power. 
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in rapid succession, and their invariable effect was to terminate the rol- 
ling motion, which sometimes lasts a long time in sailing-vessels. It can- 
not be denied that the concussions occasioned temporary alarm, accom- 
panied as they were by the noise which hes been mentioned and by the 
shaking of the whole vessel, bu, no permanent inconvenience resu ted ; 
on the contrary the equilibrium, as I have stated, was soon re-established, 
and the vessel, as sailors say, pursued a dry course, bounding so lightly 
over the waves that during the eutire voyage we were not once wetted 
even by the spray.” qn 

We soon lett tar behind us all the vessels which sailed from Dublin with 
the same tide as we had done; and the following morning about nine 
o'clock we were off Wexford. The dense smoke which issued from our 
mast-chimney was observed from the heights above that town, and it was 
concluded that our vessel was on fire. A‘l the pilots immediately put to 
sea to assist us; and on the arrival of the first boat alongside, it is impos- 
sible to describe the excessive surprise, mingled with disappointment, 
when they saw that we were in no danger whatever, and that their hopes 
of salvage were at an end. 

The weather had now become so stormy and bad that our captain de- 
termined to put into the port of Wexford, his great object being to navi- 
gate the vessel safely to London rather than by using great despatch to 
ex her to unnecessary risk. 

e put to sea again at two o'clock, a.m., on Tuesday, May 30th, and 
steered for St. David's Head, the most westerly point of Wales, Durin 
our passage across St. George’s Channel one of the blades of the starbo 
paddle-wheel became out of order. The engine was stopped, and the 
blade was cut away. Some hoursafter asimilaraccident happened to the 
other wheel, which was remedied in the same manner. The loss of one 
blade in each paddle made no apparent difference in the progress of the 
vessel. Fortunately, when the accident occurred the sea was very calm, 
and we had passed all the shoals. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, twelve hours after leaving Wex- 
ford, we reached the Pass of Ramsay, between the island of that name 
and St. David’s Head. We remained there for three hours to oil the en- 
gine and to give the stoker, who had not quitted his post for an instant 
since leaving Wexford, a little rest. Inashort time several boats were 
seen coming to our assistance, the idea prevailing here as at Wexford that 
our vessel was on fire. We landed on the island of Ramsay, a most de- 
solate spot, containing only one habitation ; we, however, procured some 
bread, butter, milk, cheese, and ale, with which we returned to the vessel 
and commenced steaming through the straits and across St. Bride’s Bay, 
The weather had now become unfavourable, and the sea ran prwadatene 
high in the bay. The waves, indeed, were of such magnitude that, when 
engulfed between them, the coast, although very lofty, couldnot be seen; 
but the vessel held her way most gallantly over all. A small fleet ot mer- 
chant vessels left the straits of Ramsey with us, but in the passage of the 
bay alone we had left them so far behind as to be able to see only their 
masts. 

On the south side of St. Bride’s Bay, between Skomar Island and the 
main land, is a nasty passage called Jack Sound. Ouvr pilot warned us of 
the danger of attempting this passage excepting at high water and with a 
favourable wind, as there were several formidable whirlpools, which 
would seize the vessel and carry her on the rocks. Captain Dodd, how- 
ever, who knew the power of his engine, insisted on going through the 
sound, in order to save five hours and another night at sea. The pilot rei- 
terated his remonstrances, at the same time trembling with fear, but we 
passed through all the whirlpools with the greatest ease. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be conceived more frightful than the aspect of some of the rocks, 
and especially of those called the Bishop and his Clerks, which are the 
scene annually of numerous shipwrecks. Had we been in asailing-ves- 
sel our position would have been most perilous; but our steam was all- 
powerful and brought us safely into Milford Haven. As we were steam- 
ing up the harbour we met his majesty’s mail packet proceeding from Mil- 
ford to Waterford, with all her sails spread. We had passed her about a 
quarter of a mile when Captain Dodd determined to send some letters by 
her to Ireland. The Thames was immediately put about, and, ina few 
minutes, we were alongside of the packet-ship, and sailed around her, 
notwithstanding that she continued under weigh. We wrote a few short 
letters, and having put them on board the packet, sailed again round her, 
and then continued our course to Milford. 


During the whole of the 31st of May and the Ist of June we had am- 
ple occupation at Milford in satisfying the curiosity of numerous naval offi- 
cers, who were anxious to see the Thames and to examine her engine, as 
well as to test her sailing powers. It became necessary also to clean 
the boiler, which had not been done since leaving Glasgow. It appeared 
to me on our passage that it was becoming by degrees filled with salt, 
and I questioned the engineer on the subject, but he assured me that not 
an atom had formed there. Nevertheless, when it was opened to be 
cleaned, a considerable quantity of fine salt was found in it, and it ac- 
cordingly became necessary to clean the boiler again during the voyage. 

We put to sea late on the evening of the 31st, in company with the 
Myrtle sloop-of-war, whose captain (Bingham) was anxious to see how 
the Thames would behuve in a rough sea; but the wind having fallen, the 
Myrtle could not get out of the harbour.* 

On Friday morning we were in the middle of the Bristol Channel, with 
no land visible, but towards evening we discovered the high coast which 
terminates England on the west; as the weather, however, again assumed 
a gloomy aspect, our new pilot (the other having been discharged at Mil- 
ford) judged that it would be imprudent that night to double the Land’s 
End, so we shaped our course towards St. Ives. On approaching the 
shore we perceived a crowd of small vessels making towards us with all 
possible rapijity by means of oars and sails. Here, as elsewhere, the 
alurm was taken on seeing a vessel judged to be on fire steering towards 
the town, aud all the disposable cratt immediately put to sea. The pilot- 
boats of this station are, without exception, the finest that I have ever 
seen. They carry two sails and six rowers. When they were told that 
we did not waut them, they tacked about and severally sought to outsail 
each other. In the course of about seven miles we outran all of them 
upwards of a mile. These seafaring men then told us that our vessel was 
the first that could surpass them in swiftness, and that they easily ap- 
proached ships-of-war and custom-house cutters, which are esteemed. the 
quickest sailers. All the rocks commanding St. Ives were covered with 
spectators; and when we entered the harbour, the aspect of our vessel 
appeared to occasion as much surprise amongst the inhabitants as the 
ships of Captain Cook produced on his first appearance amongst the 
islanders of the South Sea. This was no novelty to us, for wherever we 
had coasted along we were the object of equal astonishment, until the 
public papers, in announcing the arrival of a steam-packet in the Irish 
Channel, and giving some explanation of the mode in which the vessel 
was moved, in some measure diminished the wonder of the spectators, 
though not their curiosity. 

The port of St. Ives affords no shelter from the north-east wind, and as 
it began to blow very strong from that point, it was advisable to carry the 
vessel into the port of Hale, four miles distant, when we cast anchor at 
the mouth of the river in a position of perfect safety. 


The operation of doubling the Land’s End had all along been repre- 


sented as by far the most difficult an | dangerous part of the whole voy- 
age; and my wife and myself had accordingly gone across the neck of 
land to the south coast, where we thought of remaining until the vessel 
had come round and called for us. But as one of the motives which led 
us to undertake the voyage was its difficulty as well as its novelty, we 
resolved, instead of waiting for the Thames, to return to Hale, and to 
brave with Captain Dodd and the crew the dangers of the passage round 
the Land’s End. 


On paares | June 5th, at four o’clock, the weather appearing milder, 
we re-embarked; but in doubling Cornwall Head, the most northern of 
those two great prumontories which terminate England on the west, a 
tremendous swell met us coming from the Atlantic, whilst the tide, which 
ran strongly down St. George’s Channel, combining with the swell, rais- 
ed the waves to such a height as to render our position most alarming. 
The vessel seemed to suffer considerably, and the repeated concussions 
against the paddle-boxes terrified the pilot, who heard them for the first 
time. Night approached without any port being within reach, excepting 
that which we ahd left, and which was now too distant to think of return- 
ing to. Such was the state of things when Captain Dodd observed that 
the vessel sailed better before the waves than in any other direction; he, 
therefore, spread some sails, and made a long tack, close-hauled, so as to 
get out of the latitude where the swell struggled against the tide, and at 
the end of some hours we doubled the Land’s End, and found ourselves 
in a comparatively tranquil sea. We were then at the entrance of the 





* Ina private letter giving an account of this part of the voyage Mr. Weld 
says, “ We did not get away from Milton until near dusk. Ceptein Bingham, his 
wife, and a party of ladies, came on board our vessel and drank tea ; and the Myr- 
tle accompanied us. She was obliged to hoist royals and studding-sails to keep 
up with us, and at last, crowding all sail, she could get a very little ahead. Had 
the steam been fully wp, as they term it, we should have beaten her. But the great 
su ate was yet to be shown. Dodd, in his gallantry, determined to carry the 
ladies back to Milford, instead of consigning them to an open boat, which he ac- 
cordingly performed, and left the sloop-of-war far behind ; and when we returned 








to go to seawe found she had anchored, being unable to reach her former station.” 
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British Channel, which is always calmer than the Irish Sea; the sun shone 
out upon us, and the coast unfolded all its beauties of woods, villages, and 
rich cultivation, as we glided along. ; , | 

We arrived at Plymouth at eleven o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, 
the 6th of June. The harbour-master, who had never seen a steam-ves- 
sel before, was as much struck with astonishment when he boarded the 
Thames, as a child is in getting possession of a new plaything. He steer- 
ed the vessel, and we passed round several ships-of-war in the bay. The 
sailors ran in crowds to the side of their vessels as we passed them, and 
mounting the rigging, gave vent to their observations in a most amusing 
manner. Ms, 

The entire of Wednesday was taken up in Coming Bo capabilities of 
the vessel to the port-admiral and to the naval officers whe came on 


board. : 

We left Plymouth at noon on the following day, and steamed without 
interruption to Portsmouth, where we arrived on Friday, June 9th, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, having accomplished one hundred and fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours. 

At Portsmouth, astonishment and admiration were, if possible, more 
piston. f evinced than elsewhere. Tens of thousands of spectators were 
assembled to gaze at the Thames ; and the number of vessels that crowd- 
ed around us was 80 great, that it became necessary to request the admi- 
ral to give us a guard to preserve some degree of order. We entered the 
harbour in the most brilliant style, steaming in, with the assistance of the 
wind and tide, at the rate of from twelve to fourteen miles an hour. A 
court-martial was at the time sitting on board the Gladiator frigate, but 
the novelty of our steam-boat presented an irresistible attraction, and the 
whole court came off to us, excepting the president, who was obliged by 
etiquette to retain lis seat until the court was regularly adjourned. 

n Saturday, the 10th of June, the port-admiral (Sir Edward Thornbo- 
rough) sent his band and.a guard of marines at an early houron board ; 
soon afterwards he followed, accompanied by three admirals, eighteen 
post-captains, and a large number of ladies. The morning was spent in 
steaming amongst the fleet, and running over to the Isle of Wight, the band 
playing in the fore-part of the vessel extremely well. We then visited the 
Curacoa, the crack frigate at Portsmouth, commanded by Captain Towers. 
No words can describe the beauty and neatness of this ship. Bonaparte, 
who visited her in the Mediterranean, was all astonishment, and said that 
she ought to be called the Coquette, as she seemed intended for any thing 
but war. Sir Edward Thornborough was of opinion that the services of a 
vesse! like ours tor towiug men-of-war into harbour would be invaluable; 
and I believe that he has made a report to Government on this subject.* 

From Portsmouth we proceeded to Margate, which we reached on Sun- 
day morning the 11th, where we remained until the following day, when 
we embarked for our final trip at half-past eight in the morning, and at 
about sixin the evening arrived at Limehouse, where we moored. As usual, 
we passed every thing on the Thames—all the fast-sailing Gravesend boats, 
pleasure-boats, West India ships, &c. The foliowing table shows the 
distances and the time occupied in performing them :— 








Distance. . 

From Dublin to Kingstown 8 nautical miles...... 1 1-2 hours 
-- Kingstown .. Wexford 67 oo) J ewene 133-4 .. 
-- Wexford .. Ramsa 63 ie! (tS keene il é< 
-- Ramsa -- Milfe 18 oo) ate 412 .. 
-- Milfor -- 8t. Ives 110 wo! nth inee ben 19 ee 
-- St.Ives -.. Plymouth 118 oa) Tiree - 19 ° 

-- Plymouth -.. Portsmouth 155 bar-w: ‘Siena 23 

-- Portsriouth .. Margate 1°9 oe! vill geen 203-4 .- 
Margate .. Limehouse 90 oo") (nd Sai 9 os 
Total 758 oo! slLiieesers 121 1-2 .. 


The details that have been given ought to remove all doubts respect- 
ing the utility of steam-vessels in cases where speed is desirable. On 
such stations as Dublin and Holyhead, where nothing is spared to accele- 
rate the mails between London and Dublin, steam-packets would be of 
the greatest service, as also between Dover and Calais. 

It is proved incontestably by this first voyage on the ocean that the 
paddles will work in the roughest sea, and that the progress of the steam- 
vessels, though certainly slower amidst high waves than in smooth water, 
is still greater than that of an ordinary sailing-vessel under similar cir- 
cumstances. During the whole of our voyage we did not meet with 
a single vessel that could keep up with us. As boats of speed steam- 
vessels will, therefore, be invaluable; and in war But I forbear ; 
too many sorrows rise to remembrance with this word. Weare now 
blessed with peace, and let us enjoy it.” 

Thus ends Mr. Weld’s interesting account. We may add, that he was 
regarded in London as a Lion, being overwhelmed with visits and invita- 
tions. Ina private letter, written shortly after his arrival, he says, 
‘“‘ Every one, wn and unknown, is calling and envying us our voyage, 
—which, indeed, has fully answered my fondest expectations.” 

And when we remember that this was the first steamer that attempted 
our seas, and that she was only fourteen-horse power, it must be allowed 
that some courage was requisite to embark in so frail a vessel for so long a 
voyage. ' 

Dodd, in his examination before a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1815, to which allusion has been made, states, that the Thames car- 
ried fifteen tons of coals, and that the consumption was generally one ton 
for every hunéred miles : he, however, ran the vessel from Portsmouth 
to Margate, a distance of one hundred and twenty-nine nautical miles, 
with only one ton. It appears singular, that with such satisfactory prac- 
tical evidence in favour of steam navigation, steam-boats were not at once 
employed to carry the mails between England and Ireland. The parlia- 
mentary committee, to their credit, recommended steam-packets: and 
Mr. Dodd, on behalf of himself and some friends, offered to be at the ex- 
pense of building two steam-boats, provided he was guaranteed the con- 
veyance of the mails in the event of the packets fully answering his re- 
preseniations. To this spirited offer no further attention was given by 
Government than the usual formal letter of acknowledgment, and it was 
not until 1821 that steam-vessels were regularly established as post-office 
packets on that important station: they were intended, in the first in- 
stance, merely as auxiliaries to the sailing-packets, but they soon super- 
seded them. 

The regular establishment of ocean steam navigation commenced with 
the Rob Roy, a steamer of about thirty-horse power and ninety tons 
burden, which commenced running in 1818, between Greenock and Bel- 
fast. This vessel was established ey Mr. David Napier, who was highly 
instrumental in improving and advancing steam navigation. The 
Roy plied fur two winters with perfect regularity and success, and was 
afterwards transferred to the English Channel to serve as a packet-bo.t 
between Doverand Calais. From that period steam navigation progress- 
ed most rapidly. Some idea of its extension may be gathered from the 
fact, that in 1815 there were only eight steam-vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom, whereas in 1820 there were forty-three and in 1848 eight 
hundred and sixteen. 








THE PALE MAIDEN OF THE CASTLE, 
A FRANCONIAN LEGEND. 


BY H. J. WHITLING, 


Never did the bright waters of the Pegnitz dance and sparkle more 
joyously beneath a summer sun than on the morning when Ludwig von 
Lindeuhard rode forth from his patrimonial town in Franconia, which 
still bears his name, on his journey to Nuremberg,—and never did an 
evening close in more dark and cheerlessly than that on which he enter- 
ed this valle;; at Ruprechtstegen. Now Ludwig was a broad-shouldered 
bachelor, of about forty years of age; one of more appetite than intellect. 
His fancy, if heever had gh had all degenerated into fat. But the world 
had gone pretty well with him, and he liked the world. Though, as to 
the everyday matters and things upon it, he took but little heed of any ob- 
ject that was oot either roast or boiled, and the idea of falling in love with 
aught beyond these, or his flagon, never once entered his head. He had 
lingered and loitered on his way, and now found himself belated. The 
night had been getting dull, the wind gusty, and it seemed to threaten a 
storm; but, the valley being at that time almest without inhabitants, there 
was but little chance of his finding either refreshment or shelter between 
Valden and Herzbruck, so he was forced to proceed on his way. He had 
dived his fingers again and again to the bottom of the wallet behind him. 
In his ravenous despair he actually disembowelled it; but not acrumb 
had insidiously concealed itself at the bottom. All the pockets of his am- 
ple buff jack-coat told the same empty tale,—what wonder, then, that he 
should swing round the wide feoath that hung at his girdle into his own, 
which was still wider, and thankfully ejaculate, “ a flask in need, is a 
friend indeed 1”? 








* Dodd, who was examined before a committee of the House of Commons on 
the question of employing steam-boats in the service of Government, says, that all 
the naval officers were delighted with the Thames; and he received a letter from 
Sir Edward Thornborough, the port-admiral, who declared that he was astonished 
at the swiftness of the vessel. 
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He forded the river at Fauzendorf, and arrived here late in the night. 
The ker uttered his shrill cry, and the owl whooped joyously 
over his head as he approached The o/d castle was standing then, brok- 
en and tenantless, save by those who loved not the sunshine. The ground 
is nearly level now, though a dry and deep moat in those days surrounded 
it; but the chains which formerly had suspended the drawbridge having 
given way, access was at all times easy. } 

As Ludwig groped on his lonely way, he thought he perceived a light 
twinkling a short distance before him. He crossed the bridge in that 
direction, and found it to proceed from a window in a corner of the court- 
yard. Could he be right? He had long thought the castle tenantless; 
and had as often wondered how it was that such a possession, with its 
broad belt of lands, was suffered to remain without an occupant. It was 
true it had been reported that the only remaining scion of that house, who 
was said to have fallen in the service of Charles the Bold at Nancy in 
1477, was alive, and on his way to wed his betrothed, from whom he had 
been long separated, and who, unknown to him, had died of grief on 
learning the tidings of her lover’s death. But nothing that he had heard 
of occurred to confirm the news of his return. Yet, there was the light 
now burning clearly enough; it was all right; he must have come back 
again. Dismounting, therefore, and tying his horse to the gateway, which 
he was rather surprised to find standing open at so late an hour, he pro- 
ceeded across the quadrangle, and presently stumbled over some stone- 
steps, which apparently led to the lighted chamber. Recovering himself 
a little, he ventured to ascend, and, passing along a narrow gallery above, 
he came toa low doorway. Faint rays glimmering through the chinks 
convinced him he had not erred. Ht knocked for admittance; but no 
voice replied. Again and again was his summons repeated; but all was 
silent. So at length he, though with some little difficulty, pushed open 
the door, and walked in. 

Entering, he saw sitting at a table, upon which stood a small lamp of 
curious workmanship, a maiden, young, and of noble form, clothed in a 
re black mantle. Her head was partly covered with a fine white veil, 
and secured at the back by a blazing sapphire. She wore a faded gar- 
land, and a profusion of jet-black hair fell in fall ringlets over her beauti- 
ful but snow-pale countenance. 

She slowly raised her head and looked upon Ludwig, but without 
manifesting anything like alarm or even surprise, at his intrusion. 

“ Pardon my freedom, noble lady,” said he, bowing low ; “ but dark- 
ness, the hour, and the uncertainty of my route. lead me to seek a lodg- 
ing for the night under your roof, to which the distant glimmer of your 
friendly lamp invited my wandering footsteps.” 

The maiden continued steadily to cegend bien, but without changing a 
feature, or uttering a word; and to his repeated request for shelter she 
merely nodded her head, in token of acquiescence at his claim upon her 
hospitality. 

er guest then spoke of his severe exertion, and long fast, and she ap- 
peared to pity him. He ventured to hint at the desireableness of supper, 
and some wine. Scarcely was the wish expressed when the maiden 
rose from her seat, and noiselessly quitted the room, making signs to him 
that his wants ahould be attended to. 

Ludwig gazed after her in wonder and admiration. Her lovely face, 
albeit so pale, had, for a wonder, already found favour in his sight; and 
now her elegant figure, and graceful movements,—for she appeared rather 
to glide, than to go,—captivated him still more. But she was as strange 
as beautiful. The singularity of the whole affair greatly puzzled him. 
“‘ Who can she be? living here all alone, too,—if she be alone,” thought 
he. Then what can be the meaning of a silence so unusual? And then 
all at once the idea struck him that she might be doing penance,—or was 
arg - bound by some sacred vow,—or was perhaps otherwise speech- 

ess. When she shortly returned again with a supply of various kinds of 

food, she appeared in his eyes more charming than ever. He caught 
sight of a well-filled and lordly flagon; and when she placed these be- 
fore him, and made signs for him to commence his repast, she so won 
apon his heart that he positively felt himself already over head and ears 
in love with her! 
_ To a man like Ludwig, of few words and mich appetite, no second 
imvitation was necessary. Her half-famished guest sat down, and zeal- 
ously betook himself to the agreeable duty of lessening the stock of pro- 
visions, without troubling himself to observe that both bread and salt 
were waiting. 

Meanwhile the ~ maiden, who had silently resumed her seat, now 
looked at him with some surprise, and, had she been but morta/, must 
have thought the efforts he made would be likely to end in something se- 
rious. It was one of his peculiarities that the more he ate (except when 
sick, and then he was ravenous from the first,) the sharper his appetite 
became ; his plate was never empty, and yet it was never full. Yes, she 
must have wondered, and have found no end in her wondering, at the un- 
accountable disappearance of what had been placed before him. 

When Ludwig could persuade himself to abate his attenticn to what 
was immediately under his nose, and regard for a moment the being who 
sat with him at table, he could not help thinking her face more resembled 
that of a marble statue than any living and breathing creature. He was 
somewhat troubled at her presence; so much so, indeed, that he forgot 
to say his grace—a duty which he would otherwise have fulfilled as weil 
as any bishop. In the present state of things, however, he experienced 
a sort of paralytic obstruction of his will—all his good intentions were 
whirled away, like leaves on the wind; and, somehow or other, though 
he did not know why, he would have shuddered at it now, as at the trans- 
acting of some dreadful thing. 

Thus it is that Reason and Conscience sometimes survive within us 
when their sovereignty seems to be shaken, and, though they overlook, 
they cannot always control, direct, or even regulate the wild works and 
‘way wardness of human passions. Thus it is that, though they know they 








are commissioned to this, they cannot achieve it, and notwithstanding 
they still retain the privilege, they have lost the power. But, to proceed 
with our story: , 


Having done his best to discuss the merits of the good cheer submitted 
to him, and taken an extra draught or two of wine, which seemed to be 
of a particularly excellent quality, Ludwig found both leisure and cou- 
rage to inquire if she was the sole occupant of the castle? This he said, 
not that he cared, at the outset, whether she was or not; but, in truth, 
because at that moment he knew not what else to talk about. In itself it 
appeared an innocent question enough ; but it led to others, which in their 
turn produced more, and awakened. thoughts to answer them,—and the 
consequences that followed were such as to teach poor Ludwig an im- 
portant lesson,—that when once a not ovevyenthin bachelor begins an 
after-supper conversation with a young and interesting temale, there is no 
knowing to what extent he may find himself committed in the course of 
the first ten minutes! 

In reply to his enquiry the maiden—nodded. 


_ ‘And your parents are absent—are perhaps’’—he looked at her mourn- 
ing-robe. No, he couldn’t for the life of him find it in his heart to ask if 
they were—dead ? 
he lady, however, saved him the trouble by quickly nodding twice. 
“ And those are their portraits?” continued he, pointing towards two 
loomy-looking old Ly tit a which hung on the wall, representing a 
ight in a suit of black armour, and a lady attired, like herself, in a 
mourning-dress. 
The maiden nodded! 


“ And you are quite alone here?” 

She nodded thrice, and this time more earnestly than before. 

Ludwig sat | like a man intent upon some t scheme. It is 
not Sa oe y wert De + PPE es we are not in the 
secret; but, aps, some idea of it may be ered trom what took 
place afatersede. : oy Wa 
. on You are the only representative of—of those beautiful portraits?” said 


A nod! 

“* And th “ 

A pa -y possessor of the castle? 

“Hem!” He was not at all pleased at hersin ly obstinate silence, 
and tried by various means to induce her to s ; but finding every at- 


tempt useless, he gave up the 


int, and endeavoured to soothe his dis- 
appointment by deeper ap 


to the flagon, which, like his trencher, 
aged seemed to getempty. The wine was as if charmed. The more 
drank the more lovely did that maiden appear ; and matters even went 
so far, that at length, dismissing every other idea, he determined to ask 
her to 7 him. To any one else the thought would have seemed 
frantic, but Ludwig considered it would be no bad thing to get such a 
wife. That she was kind-hearted, was fully testified by her ready hospi- 
tality to the nen i ob. wh oridenty = e+ iy er was another 
recommendation l perhaps, the castle in which she dwelt 
might be a little dilapidated through temporary neglect, it was of course 
le of restoration: beautiful, too, she was, as an angel. What more 
could he desire? To be sure she was dumb, but there was some com- 
fort even in that; for there was no fear of curtain-lectures, and domestic 
squabbies were altogether out of the question. The idea was excellent: 
the more he cogitated the more desirable it became. 
Having taken another solemn pull at the wine-cup, he approached her 





mute assent and denial, took her delicate hand in his, and ventured to in- 
quire if her heart was still free ? 
The maiden nodded as before. 
Now, though it must be confessed the wine had done wonders, Lud- 
wig, nevertheless, could not help feeling—just for a moment—a shadow 
of something like apprehension lest he should be going a little too far. 
What if he > ns) e about to offer himself to a—a spirit ?—a demon !— 
a—he did not know what? Many doubts and fancies crowded upon his 
imagination; but ’twas only for an instant. One look into those gentle 
eyes soon put them all to the rout. A ghost,indeed! It would not bear 
thinking eek Was not the hand which e’en now rested in his and re- 
turned its pressure warm flesh and blood? To doubt it was ridiculous. 
In fact, the last look he had taken put it quite out of his power to doubt 
any thing, so he proceeded in his mysterious wooing. 

“‘ Would you be disposed,” continued he, “ to resign your freedom into 
the hands of a lover who might be pleasing to you, should such a one 


offer?” 

She nodded again, and with increased vivacity. 

“ And if I,” said he still holding her hand, “ 1, Ludwig von Lindenhard 
of Lindenhard, were to present myselt before you,”—he paused a mo- 
ment, for, as he afterwards declared, the pressure she dealt him spoke so 
violently in favour of the wonderful progress he had made after so short 
an acquaintance, that fora while his emotions were almost too much for 
him,—* if,” continued he, on recovering himself, “ 1, Ludwig von Linden- 
hard, were to pledge you my love and solicit your hand, would you ac- 
cept the one and bestow the other?” 


The maiden slowly raised her lustrous dark eyes, and fixing them 
fall upon our hero, regarded him long and steadfastly, and again she nod- 
ded areply. Then releasing her hand, she stepped towards a black, an- 
tique-looking shrine, out of which she brought a small box of quaint 
form, inlaid with silver, and taking out two rings she beckoned him to 
follow her. 

He now felt the matter growing serious. Totally unprepared for so 
prompt a conclusion, he became positively alarmed at his own success. 
A sudden panic struck into his heart. Nevertheless he mechanically 
obeyed her. The small lamp she carried but dimly illuminated them on 
their way. Uncouth shapes and shadows appeared to dance along the 
walls of the wide corridor they were now traversing; and notwithstand- 
ing he still tried to exhort himself to be of good cheer, a vague sense of 
some unearthly danger surroundiag him put the wine out of countenance. 
His courage forsook him, and he would certainly have done his best to 
bring his matrimonial speculation to a speedy end by taking to his heels, 
had not two figures, impersonifications of the forlorn old pictures of the 
lady’s parents, stepped forth at this moment trom opposite doors and ad- 
vanced towards them! 

Assailed thus both in front and rear by the ghosts of two old por- 
traits, and with the devil himself, for aught he knew to the contrary, 
walking by his side, there was not the least chance of escape. He 
resolved, therefore, to put the best face he could on the matter, till a 
a opportunity should occur of giving his newly-made friends a run 

it. 


There was something stiff, stone-like, and lifeless in the movements of 
the two last-named figures, and the stern, cold greeting by which they ac- 
knowledged the presence of the disconsolate bridegroom was not calcu- 
lated much to encourage him. Taking the maiden between them, they 
solemnly continued their way accompanied by Ludwig, who now fascin- 
ated and spell-bound was constrained to follow them. Recollecting that 
spirits had no power to speak until they were themselves addressed, he 
turned over in his mind all the usual forms of adjuration, but his parched 
tongue obstinately refused to articulate a single syllable; he, therefore, 
obeyed the tacit invitation he had received, and walked with the unknown 
as silently as themselves. 

By the feeble and uncertain ray emitted from the lamp in the maiden’s 
hand, he now found they were preparing to descend an old and, as his 
footsteps soon informed him, broken staircase, which wound deeper and 
deeper, and round and round, till his head grew giddy. On reaching the 
bottom they turned through alow archway, and Ludwig discovered to 
his horror that he now stood in what appeared to be the funeral vaults of 
the hereditary possessors of the castle. What could they all want with 
him amongst the tombs? Had they come here to spend the honeymoon 
when the ceremony was concluded? or did they mean to murder him? 
He was all tumult and anguish. He again thought of retreating, but a 
supernatural impulse restrained him. 

While, therefore, the interesting trio seemed to be holding a mute con- 
ference, meditating as he thought by their looks, how they might conye- 
niently dispose of him, the pale maiden nodding at him all the while most 
vehemently, poor Ludwig stood in the greatest embarrassment, resting 
first on one leg, then on the other,—now looking on the daughter, now on 
her parents, towards whom he already entertained sentiments of the most 
profound respect, if not veneration, and occasionally stealing fearful glan- 
ces at the mementoes of death which were scattered around, and when 
they again passed along, seemed to be ogling him from every part of this 
dismal sepulchre. 

Old monuments, grave stones, broken tombs, skulls, and bones lay be- 
fore him, profusel mingled with coffins of various sizes in copper, stone, 
and glass. Ata short distance further they paused again. They were 
standing before the steps of a tomb on which reposed a bronze effigy with 
a venerable beard, and bearing a mitre and crozier. The lamp, which 
now threw a brighter flame, showed the vault to be much dilapidated, the 
tomb damp and mouldy, and in a recess epposite, Ludwig thought he 
could trace the faint and indistinct outlines cf an altar. They evidently 
meant to marry him. 

The pale maiden now approached the bronzed figure,—alone,—bent 
forwards and kissed the hands which were folded across its breast. It 
arose gradually from its couch of stone, and with ponderous footsteps went 
towards its shadowy altar on which two candles, in massive antique can- 
dlesticks all at once revealed to the terror-stricken bridegroom two empty 
coffins. The lamp was then given by the maiden into the hands of the 
female portrait, who had so kindly taken the trouble to walk out of the 
frame where Ludwig first made her acquaintance for the sake of being 
present at his wedding. No sooner, however, had she touched it than it 
flared suddenly and became instantly extinguished. 

She majestically motioned Ludwig forwards, who, more dead than alive, 
advanced towards her. 

The bronzed figure at this moment turned round to the pale bride and 
trembling bridegroom, now standing side by side before the altar, and, in 
a deep and hollow voice, solemnly asked the former whether she was 
willing to take Ludwig as her wedded husband ? 

Upon her nodding as before, the figure then placed on her finger one of 
the rings, and casting upon Ludwig a fixed od chilling gaze, said in the 
same monotonous tones, “ Sir knight, will you consent to take this maiden 
as your wedded wife ?” 

Ludwig felt that hishour was come. He was nearly at his last gasp. 
He thought of the position on the tomb five minutes before of that figure 
whose voice now resounded in his ears ; and when he looked at those 
staring fish-like orbs below his iron brow, his joints trembled, his knees 
smote violently together, his hair began to rise on his head, his teeth to 
chatter, and the cold sweats of death to break forth all over his body. 
He tried to speak, but in vain,—his breath grew thick, and the muscles 
of his throat became violently collapsed,—he could not utter a sound. 
The mitred man, without stirring or turning a look, kept a dead, steady 
glare upon Ludwig, as if waiting his reply ; but it came not,—it wouldn't 
come ! 

Suddenly the brow of the bronze man darkened with anger, and the 
various members of this ancient and interesting family, to whom he 
felt he was already more than half allied, assumed towards him a mena- 
cing attitude. 

Ludwig was not naturally a coward, but he had been brought up in the 
most devout belief in ghosts and goblins. Nevertheless, he had borne all 
these things long and patiently enough, and if itcame to a push, was not 
one to yield even to Beelzebub himself without giving a taste of his arm. 
He, therefore, doubled his ponderous fists with the most determined 
energy of a desperate man, and was concentrating all his powers for a 
last struggle with the chief master of the ceremonies, when sudden! 
was heard above their heads the long continuous booming of abell, which 
evidently produced the greatest consternation amongst his company. The 
unexpected and deep reverberation caused Ludwig to recede alittle. He 
saw the bronze figure slowly resuming its furmer recumbent position ; the 
father and mother of the bride uttered the most iercing cries,—the pale 
maiden herself rashed towards him, her face awfully distorted and nod- 
ding at him more violently than ever, till at length, to his dread and dis- 
may, her head fell off and rolled at his feet. At that moment a strong 
blast of wind extinguished the lights, and roared and drove through the 
now impenetrably dark and gloomy vault, and Ludwig fell senseless 
amongst the coffins. 

After a while came consciousness. When he recovered, the night had 
— away and the dawn had appeared; the sun had climbed the 

orizon, and the earliest matin-bell was sweetly pealing from the 








neighbouring steeple. But Ludwig lay sprawling at the bottom of the 


as gently as he could, and stammering out a few preliminaries, he, amidst 






moat, into which he had evidently just rolled. A ‘round stone 
which he had brought down with him in his descent lay at his side. 
He got up and rubbed his eyes, but knew not what to make of jt. 
He felt hungry and faint; but, thank heaven! if his supper had been 
a dream, he had also escaped being married toa goblin! He sought 
his horse, and presently found it secured near the entrance to a vault 
which he had no soiainn whatever of having visited the previous 
night; there he stood neighing cheerfully to his master in friendly re- 


cognition. 





THE MISSES BLACKADDER. 


In going up the High Streetof Glasgow, we may remark on the right. 
hand side one of those antique but elegant buildings which in long by- 
one times was the residence of a family of no small local distinction. 
Jere, rather more than half a century ago, and on the strength of certain 
rents of dwellings in the adjoining lanes, three sisters, the Misses Black. 
adder, had taken up their abode. After the primitive fashion of a former 
age, these worthy spinsters were respectively known to their friends as 
iss Phemie, Miss Beckie, and Miss Nancy. They had all arrived at that 
indefinite period of life politely designated “ a certain age,” but the exact 
numbers of their years were subjects of doubt and debate among their 
acquaintances ; and the Misses Blackadder would furnish no information 
more conclusive than that the intervals between them were comparatiye- 
ly short, and that Phemie was the eldest. : 

Somewhat inconsistently with this latter fact, however, Miss Phemie 
was observed to act a secondary part in the household, the control of 
which might be said to repose in the hands of Miss Beckie and Miss 
Nancy. e dress of Miss Phemie was also seen to be a shade lower in 
tone ; and whether in the street or the old-fashioned family pew in the 
cathedral of St. Mungo, she appeared with a subduedress of aspect irre. 
marnene with her seniority. Itis our duty to explain the apparent 

uzzle. 

r The Misses Blackadder had been left early orphans, with good expec- 
tations; their father was an only son, with two uncles, one of whom be- 
came a planter in Jamaica, and the other a merchant in Greenock. The 
spirit of epterptiain commerce which had separated those elder branches 
ot his house so widely, promised fair to make them wealthy bachelors. Mr. 
Blackadder devoutly hoped and believed that neither would ever find 
time to marry ; and having done so himself, he sent his eldest daughter 
Phemie, at the age of ten, to cheer the solitary hours of her Greenock 
uncle, in compliance with the merchant's request, stren thened by a 
promise to make her his heiress, and not forget her sisters. Scarcely was 
this arrangement concluded, when the father was suddenly snatched away 
in the very noon of life; there was little time to regulate his affairs, and 
he bequeathed the patrimonial property in the High Street to his wife in 
trust fur their two youngest girls, considering Phemie as already earn 
for by the promiseof his uncle. So thought all concerned ; and Phemie 
lived on with the merchant, who continued to prosper and speculate, 
while her mother and sisters inhabited the old house in Glasgow ; and s 
the first bitterness of their loss wore off under the mellowing influence ot 
time, they naturally enough began to calculate on the family’s interests in 
their childless relatives. ; 

The uncertainty of prospective advantages was, however, destined to 
be strangely illustrated in their case. About five years after the death of 
Mr. Blackadder, the eld planter in Jamaica, possessed with that intense 
longing for his native country which is apt to come over such of its peo- 
ple as declining years find alone with fortune in strange lands, sold off his 

lantation, and left the West Indies, determined to spend the remnant of 

is days, in all the importance of wealth, among his relations in Scotland. 
He had always been remarkable for a peculiar prejudice against banks 
and bank paper; and as it was in some degree justified by the state of the 
times, which were those of the first French Revolution, he carried the 
whole purchase-money with him in the form of specie, secured in a stron 
box. Conles was his first port: and as his brother in Greenock bh 
some business to transact there. about the time of his arrival, it was 
agreed they should meet if possible, and return together. The latter had 
at that period in his employment two young men who were said to be a- 
tivesof Cape Colony: they had come to Greenock in the service of the 
Scottish Indiap and African Company, in which Phemie’s guardian was a 
shareholder; but being in inferior capacities, applied for situations in bis 
establishment, and had risenin their employer's estimation through five 
years’ acquaintance, till one of them became his confidential clerk, and 
the other his principal salesman. The former bore the name of George 
Crighton, the latter that of Robert Keneday, and but for this circumstance, 
they would have been considered brothers, from their mutual resemblance. 
Both were small, dark complexioned men, with grave, handsome features, 
very taciturn habits, and more than ordinary steadiness in business. 
Though rarely seen together in public, they were known to be close 
companions; and it was remarked that the one never spoke of the other 
if he could avoid it. Whether owing to their influence, or the state of his 
affairs, none of the Blackadders could ever learn ; but when the merchant 
set out to meet his brother in London, his clerk ——— him, and 
the salesman was consequently left in complete charge of his premises. 

Neither journeys nor communications were then so rapidly made as at 
present ; but oneletter arrived, whichinformed the connexions in — 
who were now ina fervour of expectation, that the brothers had met at 
the Silver Swan—an old-fashioned hotel near the West India Docks—and 
might be expected in the course of a fortnight. The events that follow- 
ed this news were strange and disastrous. On sitting down to breakfast 
one morning, the old man missed the clerk, and the planter’s suspicions 
immediately reverted to the ponderous trunk standing close beside his 
bed, in which his strong box had been enclosed for safety. It was sti 
locked ; but on examination, they discovered that the strong box and the 
clerk were gone together. At first the merchant could scarcely credit the 
occurrence. The clerk had been esteemed and trusted a any ol 
his own relations, and had given such convineing proofs of his devoted- 
ness to the interests of the firm, that its most important secrets were Col 
fided to him, including that of which he had so unexpectedly availed 
himself. : F 

The alarm was given, informations were sworn, and the machinery 0! 
the law put in motion for the delinquent’s apprehension ; but all in vuln. 
At lengih he was traced to Liverpool: and in the impatience of deep!y- 
interested men, the two old brothers, by this time worn out with sus- 
pense and anxiety, took outside places, as none else could be obtained, on 
one of the fast stage-coaches of the day, in order to contribute their best 
endeavours towards his arrest. The “ Flying Eagle,” by which they 
travelled, proceeded safely till about midway on its journey, when it was 
overset, by coming in contact with a waggon ina dark night. All the 
—— escaped uninjured, with the exception of the long-parted 

rothers, who were at least briefly divided by death—the planter being 
killed on the spot, and the merchant so much injured, that he died three 
days after at an inn in the nearest village. ‘ ; 

These were terrible events to the Blackadders. Much grief could no! 
be expected, but there was fear among them regarding the long-looked: 
legacy. And their terrors were more re realised when, on examinatiou 
of the merchant’s affairs, his whole property was found insufficient to dis 
charge the claims upon it. The salesman delivered up everything into 
their hands, appeared well pleased to get quit of such unpleasant respon- 
sibility, and spoke with indignant ceiciaeent not only at the pease t 
of his former mercantile associate, as he made a point of styling the ore 
dential clerk, butalso at the state in which the accounts of the establish 
ment were left. : i 

On this subject his surprise was shared by both friends and creditor, 
for they found the accounts in a state of inextricable confusion ; recelp's 
and entries of the most important description being in many instances 
wanting, and bills to a large amount drawn on the firm, of whose existence 
the proprietor did not seem to have been aware. All these discre ~y* 
were, as @ matter of course, placed to the account of the clerk; but te 
utmost efforts of the legal officers failed to briug him to justice, and it was 
believed he had escaped to America. tao f 
Mr. Keneday left the Blackadder employment with increased lustre © 
character, which assisted him in obtaining a better situation in a mercaD- 
tile house in Glasgow. He wasregarded as a respectable, and at length . 
prosperous man, whom parents an guardians were apt to point out to t : 
young as an example of onourable prudence : having in a very few ye : 
realised from his savings a considerable capital, in right of which he be 
came the junior partner of his employers ; and at the period of our pont 
though still unmarried, he was a decidedly seber and exemplary character 
—a deacon in the Misses Blackadder’s parish church; the intimate frien A 
of the reverend doctor who presided there ; and the whispered admiret 
of Miss Beckie, who had been heard, it was supposed for the first one 
in her life regarding any mortal, to speak in praise of his quiet depor 
ment, which she averred was not at all forward. shed 
But there was one person to whom the occurrences we have descril - 
had been peculiarly adverse; and that was poor Phemie. Her un = 
death had deprived &. at once of present support and future eam tol 
and being unprovided for by her father’s will and left only some pace 
articles of furniture and small valuables, including the portraits of her 





: : es rm 
uncles by the creditors’ generosity, she bad no alternative but to retu 
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te therein described. , 7" 
_ were pattern spiusters to the High Street and its vicinity, and 
their style of housekeeping co with the precision of their dress 
and manner. The outer door was always locked at nine o'clock at night, 
and opened at eight o’clock in the mo , between which hours there 
was neither entrance nor egress for ae os earthly mould. Their meals 
were invariably taken an hour later than those of their neighhours, in 
token of superior rank. They patronised noholidays, considering th.t to 
be the custom of common people, except by giving a glass of wine to each 
of their two servants, accompanied by a quantity of good advice, on the 
morning of New-Year’s Day. They attended highly respectable parties, 
but never gave any, regarding that as an indecorous proceeding on the 
part of a entlewomen. Some pleased to place it to the account of 
stinginess. The only social relaxation permitted in their mansion, was 
what the two younger ladies particularly delighted to call anice “ quiet 


"Of equree Phemie did as she was bid on all occasions; and notwith- 
the ominous propriety which characterised her sisters, she was regarded, 
want of fortune and other trifies considered, to be the only desperate old 
maid of the trio, especially after it was known that Mr. Keneday had been 
formally intruduced at the house, and warmly recommended by the Rev. 
Dr. Mackay, who, together with his housekeeping sister, was a frequent 
visitor of the Misses Blackadder. Certain speculations, moreover, had 
beén afloat for some time regarding Miss Nancy’s suitableness for the 
office of the doctor’s lady, to which it was presumed her loftier aim as- 
pired; buta stranger whe had been seen for two successive Sundays 
walking side by side with Mr. Keneday and the sisters to church, attract- 
ed the observation of the more vigilant part of their acquaintances, who, 
with surprising promptitade, marked him down as the doctor's rival. 

On the second Sunday of these remarks, when the three Misses Black- 
adder entered their pew for the toreneon sermon, the were surprised to 
find that a stranger had taken possession of Phemie’s accustomed seat. 
This was an invasion of family nghts which the younger sisters could not 
tolerate. Miss Nancy cast upon him a frown which she was in the habit 
of practising; and Miss Beckie looked, as plainly as looks could express, 
that she thought him extremely forward ; but their wrath was suddenly 
directed to another channel, for Phemie, without giving him the least in- 
timation of the impropriety he had committed, quietly took possession of 
a vacant seat by the stranger's side. On his part their tokens of disappro- 
bation were utterly unnoticed, except by a look of stern determination to 
keep his place, which gradually softened as the service proceeded into 
attention at once to the preacher and Miss Phemie, for whom he 
pointed out the text and turned up the psalm. The man seemed uncon- 
scious of his iniquity ; and as her sisters’ glances failed in awaking Phe- 
mie to a sense of it, they soothed their wounded honour by wondering 
who the intruder could be. He wasa tall muscular man, approachin 
forty; his hair was still black and curly, his dress was respectable, an 
his face still more so, from that expression of fixed gravity and keen in- 
telligence found only in North Britain. : ; 

eek-day inquiries furnished the Misses Blackadder with a fund of in- 
formation concerning him. Dr. Mackay advertised them that he had 
taken a sitting in their pew; his sister informed them that he had lately 
opened au estublishmeut in the wholesale fishmoager live at the corn2r of 
the Candleriggs; and Mr. Keneday advised them that he was presumed 
to be only the manager for a Greenock house. On the following Sunday 
the pew-opener was commanded to admonish the stranger of his error; 
and the apology which that functionary reported was such as mollified 
even Miss Beckie, especially as he had made haste to open the door for 
them, and comported himself in a most respectful manner, though still 
attentive to Miss Phemie, to whom he offered a share of his umbrella and 
the support of his arm homewards in a sudden shower which surprised 
the scattering congregation, while her sisters were escorted by Mr. Kene- 
day and his friend. In short, their good opinion was gained; but while 
the younger sisters were deliberating whether or not he was a proper 
acquaintance, he was formally introduced to them at the house of a re- 
tired West India captain in the Gorbals—where they sometimes went to 
tea, on account of his wife being a grandniece of their mother’s second 
cousin—as Mr. Mactavish; and Phemie recollected that he strongly re- 
sembled a Highland porter formerly in her uncle’s employment, and 
much panel for his sound sense and honesty. This disclosure, which 
re Phemie would fain have recalled, though made in a moment of con- 
dence, together with some admissions of his own touching the respect 
he owed to the Blackadder family, wound out the tale that he was the 
oo son of the said porter, whose prudence and industty had done credit 
to the examples and instructions of his father, and raised him to his pre- 
sent position. Having completed the discovery, it was determined by 
the Misses Beckie and Nancy that he was to be recognised, but never as- 
sociated with; and many were the remonst-ances addressed to their eld- 
er sister on the forgetfulness of ancestral dignity which she exhibited in 
encouraging his attempts at intimacy, even to conversation on the weather 
and similar topics of general interest, when they happened to meet 
on the streets, while her sisters passed by with nods of unrelenting pa- 
tronage. 

Such was the state of things when the winter drew on; calculating 
people said it was just twenty years since the death of the two unfortu- 
nate uncles; the noisy illuminations which welcomed the peace were 
over, and Glasgow had settled down into the quiet of a rather dull No- 
vember, but the Misses Blackadder resolved to enliven its gloom in their 
drawing-room with their quarterly indulgence of a “ quiet evening.” 
Seldom, indeed, did such affairs occur in their household more frequent- 
ly than four times a year; but then they were excessively genteel, with 
tea and supper, at which the family china and plate were displayed, and 
the ladies considered that any individual invited had their respectability 
definitely insured. On the present occasion, the company consisted of 
Dr. Mac may his sister, Mr. Keneday, and his friend Mr. Grey, the gentle- 
man already referred to, who had now been some months on a visit at 
his lodgings, and who, owing to the high estimation entertained for the 
former, aided by his own somewhat precise and reverential manner, was 
unanimously received into that sober circle. He appeared many years 
older than Mr. Keneday, and would have been like Pim but for at ene 
riant crop of light brown hair and bushy whiskers of the same colour, 
concerning which there was a whisper of their being put on; but the 
ladies didn’t believe it; and his own account of his life was, that the 
greater part of it had been passed asa missionary among the Hotten- 
tots. 

It was a November evening, heavy and cold with that most palpable of 
all fogs known as a Scotch mist, and still familiar to the Glasgow winter; 
but the fog was believed in only by report in the Misses Blackadder’s draw- 
ing-room, where the company were already assembled, with Kensington 
candles and best china before them. The tea was not yet presented : it 
and the servant waited at the kitchen fire till the heuseheld clock should 
strike six, previous to which she was instructed no gentlewoman would 
drink tea. Miss Beckie and Miss Mackay sat on the sofa hemming lawn 
handkerchiefs, aud conversing with Mr. Keneday on the wickedness of 
Edinburgh, which he had recently witnessed; Miss Nancy occupied an 
arm-chair between the doctor and Mr. Grey, wondering if the Irish in the 
Fiddlers’ Close weren't wilder heathens than those the latter had con- 
verted in Catfreland; and Miss Phemie sat alone by the fire, silentl 
knitting a remarkably fine stocking. Suddenly there was a quick knock 
at the door—the ladies had always veted vells vulgar—and in the next 
moment their second servant—who, by the way, was new to her com- 
plicated duties—ushered in Mr. Mactavish of the Candleriggs with 
“‘ There’s Miss Blackadder herself, sir,” as she directed his attention to 
Phemie. The unexpected guest bowed; looked round the astonished 
party, as if in search of a welcome; hoped he saw Miss Beckie and Miss 

ancy well, which those ladies could not find breath to answer; and 
then addressing Phemie, said, “I trust, madam, I am not too late ?” 

“Oh not in the least,” said poor Phemie in the midst of her surprise. 
But the gentleman, growing more flurried as he caught sight of the tea 
equipage, continued, ‘‘ Please to let me know in what manner I can serve 
you?” 

A still broader stare of amazement followed this demand, and Mr. 
Keneday appeared inclined to forget his wonted gravity. The Highland 
blood flushed dark-red on the stranger s cheek and brow as, sweeping the 
apartment with his fiery glance, he said, “ Ladies, there is some mistake 

ere. As I was stepping into my own lodgings, about twenty minutes 
ago, two respectable-looking men walkod up to me in the mist. One of 
them said, ‘Sir, Miss Phemie Blackadder requires to see you to-night’ 
‘Where?’ said I. ‘At the house in the High Street,’ answered the other, 
ina peremptory tone ; ‘ go immediately, for we have been sent to tell 
you.” This is the cause of my coming, and I must say”—— 

“Do take a seat, Mr. Mactavish,” interrupted Miss Nancy. 

“And let us talk of it quietly,” added Miss Beckie. 

“T never sent such a message, sir, and am sorry you should have been 
put to the trouble ; but sit down if you please,” chimed in poor Phemie ; 
and down Mactavish sat, though apparently not half pleased. The con- 
Sclousness that his reception had been beneath his deserts, and an anx- 
lous curiosity for full particulars, had wrought a rapid change on the 
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manner of the company, who now gathered round him, pouring in ques- 
remarks. But though frank and serious, he could dept a 
ther explanation of the affair; and the deeper it wae investigated, the more 


ne appeared to be led. Mr. Keneday supposed it was some low cha- 
vata taking the liberty of ap and the doctor inquired “if he had 
ever seen them before?” ‘No, sir, they weren’t of lower orders,” 


said Mactavish with sudden earnestness. ‘1 saw them distinctly by the 
lamp-light ; and—but it must have been imagination—I thought I had 
seen the first speaker often enough in my earlier days.” Here the clock 
struck, and Janet made her entry with the hyson. 

“You'll stay and take tea with us, sir?” said Phemie, casting a timid- 
ly-imploring look at her sisters. Native hospitality enforced the appeal ; 
they joined in her request; and after what Miss Beckie denominated a 
proper amount of pressing, Mr. Mactavish took his seat at the table. But 
the unlooked-for addition to their “ quiet evening” continued thoughtful 
and abstracted, though seated beside Miss Phemie. At length, when the 
cups were making their last circuit, he inquired, like one awaking, what 
day of the month it was. 

“ The 7th of November, sir,” said Miss Beckie. “Our family have sad 
cause to remember this day; it isthe anniversary of papa’s last uncle’s 
death ; but the will of Providence’”—— 


Mr. Grey started at the words, and let fall his on i “It’s broke !” 
screamed Miss Nancy. But it wasn’t; and the gentleman, whether to 
divert the company’s attention from his sprinkled tea, or to escape a sub- 
ject of which, 4 the lady’s known habits, he had probably heard more 
than sufficient, observed that, speaking of the day of the month reminded 
him of a small Morisco almanac he had bought at the Portuguese settle- 
ment in Algoa, which was quite a curiosity. A general wish being ex- 

ressed to see it, Mr. Grey recollected he had it about him in a pocket- 

ook. It was immediately produced; and after considerable searching 
among loose papers, the little antiquity was brought forth in the form of 
a strip of vellum, covered with Arabic characters, and wrapped in the 
fragment of an old letter, which Mr. Grey flung carelessly on the table. 
The almanac passed from hand to hand : its owner became busy and elo- 
quent in explaining its use; but Phemie remarked that Mactavish had 
picked up the envelope, and was intently scanning it, evidently believ- 
ing himself unobserved, and casting stealthy but scrutinising looks at Mr. 
Grey every line he read. By degrees he also joined in the wonder and 
conversation, but quietly pocketed the morsel of paper; and in a short 
time none was more earnest iu discourse regarding the almanac; though, 
if the purchaser's face could have given an interpretation of its language, 
he could not have taken more keen and inquisitive looks at it. Mr. Gre 
himself appeared to feel uncomfortable; but he talked and laughed loud- 
er than usual; and the fishmonger at length pulling out his watch, hoped 
the ladies would excuse him for a few minutes, as a gentleman was to meet 
him at nine in a neighbouring coffeehouse. Miss Beckie observed it was 
very proper to keep an appointment, and he departed without further 
ceremony. His personal appearance, singular statement, and humble 
origin, were all on the tapis in less than ten minutes ; when a sound of 
confused voices and heavy feet was heard in the hall, and the next mo- 
ment in burst a police-officer, followed by some half-dozen inferiors, with 
an announcement that Mr. Grey was their prisoner. 


Miss Beckie aud Miss Nancy screamed in chorus about their respecta- 
ble house; Mr. Keneday turned pale; Dr. Mackay sat in unfeigned as- 
tonishment; and Phemie silently took refuge behind Mr. Mactavish, who 
brought up the intruders’ rear. As for Grey, he said not a single word, 
but allowed himself to be marched off like a man who felt he was in the 
hands of destiny ; and when the tumult in some degree subsided, the 
mere porter’s son, according to Miss Beckie, with many adjurations to 
the ladies not to be alarmed, informed them that their guest was none 
other than George Crighton, whom he had discovered by the envelope of 
the almanac, which hap ened to be a portion of an old letter addressed 
to himself. The snentaaant and horror which this explanation created 
closed their festivity ; but their effects were most observable on Mr. Ken- 
eday, who stole out of the room while the doctor was endeavouring to 
address some consolation to the sisters; nor did he ever again enter it, a 
warrant for his arrest being issued the next day on information sworn 
against him by his former accomplice, as the clerk proved to be, to the 
effect that he had embezzled his former employer’s property, and falsified 
the accounts of the firm. A chain of small but condemning circum- 
stances, lost sight of at the period of his master’s death, were gradually 
elicited in confirmation of Crighton’s charge, which he reiterated on his 
trial betore the Glasgow Court of Justiciary. The evidence was, how- 
ever, found insufficient for conviction; and, though believed to be moral- 
ly guilty, Keneday was legallyacquitted. The case against Crighton was 
so clear, that from the first he gave ur all thoughts of defence, and his 
appearance in court seemed rather tor the purpose of confession than 
trial. He minutely described his difficulties in obtaining a key to suit the 
old planter’s trunk, the perils of his escape, and the thousand ways by 
which his ill-gotten gain had slipped from him in distant lands. But the 
most curious part of the detail, and that which threw some light on the 
cause of his evident anxiety to implicate Keneday was, that with the fatal 
temerity aud shamelessuess so commouly attendant on crime, he had re- 
turned in his poverty, m hopes of exacting a farther supply from his more 
prosperous associate ; “bat,” added the wretch, “he would part with 
aes or I should not have been here.” 

Crighton was found guilty, and sentenced to be executed, as the law 
then stood; but the punishment was commuted, in consequence of a pe- 
tition got up by Mactavish, to transportation for life. The fishmonger 
was also busy, as rumour said, raking up evidence for a new trial more 
likely to serve the ends of justice as regarded Mr. Keneday, when that 
worthy suddenly dissolved partnership, and quitted Glasgow in the most 
unobtrusive manner. A few weeks after, Phemie received a letter from 
an eminent law agent, informing her that a handsome sum had been 
placed in the Bank of Scotland to her credit ; and as the threatened pro- 
ceedings were immediately dropped, it was whispered that Miss Beckie’s 
respectable admirer owed his escape to prompt restitution, and some re- 
membered kindness shown to the Greenock porter. 

Phemie’s fortune was now equal to that of her sisters; but the circum- 
stances related made Mr. Mactavish a frequent visitor in the High Street, 
so that even Dr. Mackay was not surprised at the publication of their 
banns three months after. 

The pair thus strangely brought together are, for aught we know, still 
living, bat not now in the Candleriggs; though it must be confessed they 
sojourned there for some years on a second floor. It was said that few 
walked in the ways of wedded life with epee peace or pleasantness, 
and to them they led up the steps of worldly prosperity, the porter’s son 
being calculated to improve, as he had made his own fortune; but the 
man persisted that he could never find trace or token of the strangers who 
had sent him to the High Street on that eventful night; and it was re- 
marked that when Phemie’s small providing came home, the portraits of 
her two uncles were, as it appeared by mutual agreement, quietly placed 
in » erp a closet, to which neither husband nor wite ever cared 
to refer. 





LETTER OF M. LAMARTINE. 


M. Lamartine has just published a letter to the electors of the diffe- 
rent departments by which he was returned to the National Assembly, 
giving an account of his conduct and motives whilst in power, and reply- 

to the various attacks that have been made upon him. The letter is 
of too great length for us to give the whole, but our extracts will be suf- 
ficiently copious to do justice to the writer. M. Lamartine thus begins: 

“Citizens !—The popularity with which I was surrounded for three 
months without cause has been withdrawn from me without motive. At 
a sigu from the National Assembly I retired from affairs, satisfied in my 
conscience that I had rendered some services to my country at one of the 
great crises of her history. Without regretting the loss of the temporary 
rank from which I have descended—without bitterness against the ca- 
lumnious revilings which are the ordinary reward of revolutions—with- 
out in any manner courting public favour in any candidateship, | have 
long kept silence, and would still preserve it if I alone were in question. 
But you adopted me under circumstances of the greatest gravity, in token 
of the uniformity of our opinions, and therefore I belong to you. On 
this ground I am bound to give you an account of myself. You must 
not have to blush when I am spoken of before you. You must be able to 
say with truth to those who may reproach you with having displayed my 
name to two millions of voices—‘If this flag which we had chosen is 
lowered, it can never be said to have been tarnished. It goes before us 
no longer, but it has not humiliated us.’ It is said that there is spread 








spired with the prisoners at Vincennes, and supplied Sobrier with arms 
with a perverse intention—that {have mixed myself up with 


at 
an armed propagandism on the frontiers ernments to which I had 
romised and fidelity—that I have aespmaeed the safety of the 


ublic, by not at nce throwing out forces over the Rhine and the 
—that I retarded tye elections, in order to prolong the dictatorship of 
government of which I formed part—that I was an secomplice in the 
manifestation of the 200,000 men on March 17—that I was hesitating and 
taking no measures on April 16—that after the meeting of the 
Assembly | 1 fused, through pusillanimity, the unitary power which the 
National Assembly, as it is said, was disposed to offer me, and for which 
two millions of suffrages designed me :—that, by this refusal, I induced 
the National Assembly to form a committee of government, without unity 
of opinion, and without firmness in managing the difficulties of the mo- 
ment—that I made an alliance in this committee with men whose 
ions were at variance with my own, and adverse to the moderate Re 
lic—that the notice of my inconceivable alliance with these politi 
versaries is to be found in the absurd and disgraceful reports of interested 
relations between them and me, in our common depredations upon the 
public treasury, or in an infamous venality under the last government— 
that these pre adversaries had in their hands the proofs of this ve- 
nality, and that I was obliged to purchase their sileuce by conceding to 
their opinions—that I have paid my debts with the money of the Repub- 
lic—that 1 have remitted to England the fruits of my calenaiaan’ that 
I maintained the avéliers nationauz to overawe the National Assembly, and 
convert them into a disposable army of insurrection—that on May 15, I 
wilfully left the assembly unprotected, and saw with a secret joy the im 
vasion by sedition of the national representation followed with impunity 
—that I did not know, or would not provide against the events of June 
23—that neither 1 nor my colleagues had prepared the military forces 
necessary for provers ing order, or going into mortal combat at the mo- 
ment of the lution of the atéliers nationauxz—that the want of t 
arose from our fault—that the conflict was penenged through this want of 
forethought—that the blood of this civil war rests upon our hands. 
These are the inculpations. I shall notice them one by one. Instead of 
refuting them I shall only state facts. There is not one of the circum- 
stances of this recital that has not for its attestation either numerous wit- 
nesses, or irrefragable documents, or the testimony of a whole nation. LI 
ask not faith or confidence in my own assertions—I undertake to prove 
everything by evidence.” 

M. de Lamartine then proceeds to answer in detail the various accusa- 
tions against him. With respect to the first he says— 


“ The first accusation is, that J have been ardent in ambition, weak in the 
exercise of during the interregnum and the dictatorship! 1 answer— 
The revolution of February took me by surprise, as it did everybody. 
The Republican system, the government of pure reason, was to me the 
ideal, more or less distant, of the right, the sovereignty of the people. It 
never was aconspiracy. I no —- to the emeeton mon- 
archy, no personal animosities against the dynasty. I t myself a 
ry its pi and that pili If its a, of which pom 
some of its principles, that of peace, for instance, had not either contract- 
ed or corrupted liberty, I should not have hesitated to serve it. The 
monarchy and the Ayoeety being abandoned by the people, the National 
Guard, pf Chamber, and the army, fell from their own fault in one half 
sitting. All was at an end with royalty, and nothing remained bat to 
pity it and sapply its place. The people set us the example of this 
honourable pity. They fought—they let royalty fly—they did not in- 
sultit. I remained isolated, silent, and pensive on my bench, contemplat- 
ing this catastrophe, which was so sudden as to leave no time for mea- 
suring its immense depth. Moved with cummiseration for the misfortune 
of age and youth and infancy driven by a revolution to fly from a throne, 
my heart and my reason were in conflict with each other. The people 
and some of my colleagues, who now perkaps may have forgotten it, 
came, and taking me by the arm to rouse me, energetically urged me to 
stand forth between anarchy and the country, called upon me by name, 
pushed me to the tribune. M. Barrot descended from the tribune, over- 
come by his efforts to save the monarchy in its fall. A musket was 
levelled at me—an unknown hand threw up the muzzle. I declared my- 
self in a few words in favour of a Provisiona! Government, in order to 
control it. This government gave promise to the Republic; but it re-~ 
served to the National Assembly that which I indicated by my very first 
word, that which no faction, no seduction, no acclamation could ive 
it of—tke full and sovereign sanction of the definitive form of government 
suitable for the acceptance of the nation. The voice ofthe multitude and 
of the deputies who remained in the chamber called upon me to name 
the members of the Provisional Government. I refused. M, Dupont (de 
Eure), the natural dictator trom public esteem, was, in spite of his mod- 
esty, placed in the president’s chair. He read the names pointed out by 
tumultuous acclamations to form the government. We, at that time, at- 
tributed to this nomination no other authority than the authority of danger 
and devotedness tothe country. This danger and thisdevotedness formed 
our sole title, They forbade our surrendering the power it gave us, irregu- 
lar as it was, into the hands of anarchy. ‘| ae¢ept it by right of the blood 
which is flowing, and which must be stanched at any price.’ These were 
my words—for | find them recorded in the Moniteur. We marched to the 
Hotel de Ville, at the head of a column of the people. We were borne 
along under a canopy of sabres, pikes, and bayonets, into the halls stained 
with blood and encumbered with the dead and the wounded, to a small 
table, at which the government was organized. At this very hour com- 
menced outside the conflict between the two Republics—the one violent, 
sweeping, dictatorial, and terrorist, in language, in gesture, and in colour ; 
the other moderate, pacific, legal, unanimous, and constitutional—between 
the Republic of your wishes and that you would not have. The first act 
of this terrorist Republic was to hang out its banner, whose colour is the 
colour of blood. During two days and two nights armed men re ly 
inundated the square, the courts, the hall of the Hotel de Ville. They 
insisted upon our instantly giving to the Republic the character, the atti- 
tude, the emblems of the Firat revolution. My colleagues and myself 
resisted, at the peril of our lives. Twenty times, during these seventy-two 
hours, I was taken up, dragged, carried, to the doors and windows, on to 
the head of the staircase, into the courts and the square, to 
men of another epoch, who so fallaciously interpreted the will of the 
people, and to hurl down those emblems of terrorism with which it was 
attempted to dishonour the Republic. You must remember the last 
words which decided the victory in favour of the tricolored flag; they 
were on the lips of my colleagues ; I only was called upon to pronounce 
them :—‘ The red flag, citizens, which you present to us, has never been 
anywhere except round the Champ de Mars, trailed in the blood of the 
people ; the flag which we wish to preserve to the Republic has made the 
tour of the world, with our bravery, our glory, and our liberties!’ Was 
this the premeditated ambition of a post into which chance had thrown us, 
on the breach made in society ? Was this weakness ? Was this a com- 
promise with terrorism? Decide !” 


In answer to the charge of having entered into a compact with Com- 
munism, and intoxicated the people with illusions by promising them the 
organisation of labour. M.de Lamartine denies it, and quotes from the 
Moniteur a speech which he delivered to the Socialist workmen when 
they presented themselves en masse at the Hotel de Ville, and insisted on 
the issue of a proclamation promising the organization of labour—in which 
speech he declared that if he were to be placed at the mouth of 20 pieces 
of cannon, he would not sign the phrase organisation du travail, 
after 15 years’ study he had not been able to understand it, and because 
he would not take engagements towards the people which he could not 
fulfil. He, however, he says, then admitted that the people were entitled 
to fraternal assistance by labour, on conditions which should not enter 
into mortal competition with free labour. He asks if that were the lan- 
guage of a political endormeur ? 

M. de Lamartine then proceeded to state that, on the sixth day after 
the revolution, he had the idea of abolishing the penalty of death for poli- 
tical offences, and, he says, “ the same inspiration descended at the same 
time from heaven into the breast of his colleagues.” He adds, that after 
the abolition of death was unanimously voted, the members of the Provi- 
sional Government “ fell into the arms of each other, and gave each other 
the kiss of life!’ He demands if this were a concession to the execution- 
er or to God ? 

He next states that he subsequently proposed the organization of the 
Garde Mobile, which saved Paris and Panty on the 23d of June, and asks 
if that were want of foresight? 

Referring to the threatening demonstration of March when the leaders 
of the clubs, at the head ofa vast crowd, thrust themselves into the Hotel 
de Ville, and insisted on an adjournment of the elections, he declares that 
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abroad, that there is being printed—for I refer even to whisperings, that 
nothing may -be left unanswered—it is said, then, that I have been ardent 
in ambition, but weak in the exercise of power, during the three months | 
of my taking a share in the dictatorship of the Provisional Government— | 
that I have truckled with éerrorism—that I have dealt with Communism | 
and intoxicated the people by consenting to and promising them the or- 








the Provisional Government formally refused to deliberate under threats, 
and asks if that were a cowardly eoncession to numbers and the exigen- 
cies of the multitude? He also refers to his answer to the partisans of the 
Polish cause, who one night summoned him to declare war the next 
morning for Poland, under the threat of upsetting the goverament, to show 
that he made no concessions to war. He likewise notices his refusal to 


ganization of labour—that I have plotted with the principal factions who render armed assistance to the Irish, and denanded if that were a eon- 
wished to denaturalize aud dishonour the Republic—that I have con-| cession to civil war? 
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On the charge of 





having encouraged attempts of armed propagandiem | p: 
against Belgium, Germany, and Savoy, M. de Tumaidne’ decleres thes 
formal orders were given and lamations issued to t such at- 


tommpts, andl thet when bodieaot men were essembled to make them they 
were dissolved. He on this point to interested nations. a 

“¥es,” he cries, “I appeal to all republics, to all courts, to all minis- 

ters, to the ambassadors of the nations which I am accused of having 

assured, whilst I secretly deceived. If there be one which accus- 

es the Minister of Foreign Affairs of complicity, or even negligence, in 


the repression of these , if there be one who does not attest the 
frankness and vigour of the foreign policy of the Provisional Government, 
I declare myself convicted of felony.” 


M de Lamartine next notices his manifesto to Europe, the moderation 
and justice of which, he says, placed right on the side of France: and he 
states that the foreign powers replied to it with prudence and respect for 
the moderate revolution which prevented the general conflagration of the 
Continent. In and Italy 17 partial revolutions responded to that 
of France; bat France had aeither to agitate nor to combat—the name, 
attitude, and reserve of the Republic combated for her. France only de- 
sired-her place in the world, and who dared to refuse it to her, especially 
when she took her true whi of sympathetic missionary for the progress 
of the human mind by liberty? To correspond to the situation taken 
abroad he had demanded three armies of observation from the government; 
oné of 120,000 men on the frontiers of the Rhine and the north, one of 
15,000 men under the Pyrenees, one of 60,000 at thefoot of the Alps. The 
two former were, he says, only as a measure of foresight, the latter was 
an act. 

Coming to the Italian question, M. de Lamartine sets forth the instruc- 
tions he gave with respect to it, the pith of which was, that if Charles 
Albert or the Italian States which should have gained their independence 
should demand assistance, France would afford it, not as a conqueror or 
agitator, but as an armed and disinterested mediator. Enrope, he says, 
would have respected her right to do so, and its negociators would have 
accompanied her troops. 

“The responsibility of our policy in Italy,” he adds, “ does not rest on 
me after the 24th June; nevertheless I have confidence in the coup d’ail 
of the ik seneape and in the wisdom of the two great cabinets of Eu- 
rope. I believe that negociations will make up for the want of victory. 
To bring Europe to treat the state of Italy in conjunction with the new 
French Republic has always appeared to me from afar the perspective of 

this affair, a pledge of alliance and peace for the world.” 

The charge of having delayed the elections, in order to prolong the 
dictatorial power of the government, is again specially referred to by M. 
de Lamartine. He declares it to be absurd, and he shows from his 
speéches and proclamations that he was always anxious for an early 
meeting of the assembly. He adds that the delay of 15 days which did 
take place was necessary to enable the elections of officers ofthe Nation- 
2! Guard to be completed. 

To the accusation of having been an accomplice of the demonstration 
of 17th March, M. Lamartine responds by saying that that demonstration 
was, in fact, directed against him, and that he had warned the chiefs of 
the clubs that such things were dangerous. 

In reply to the accusation of having neglected precautionary measures, 
and shown indecision on 17th April, when the ultra clubs got up a demon- 
stration, the object of which was to oust the moderate section of govern- 
ment, and establish a committee of public safety—M. Lamartine enters 
into details to show, that from an early hour in the morning of that day 

he took most active measures—that he had some battalions of the Nation- 
al Guard called out, and supplied with ammunition—that, in conjunction 
with the Minister of the Taterior, he caused the rappel for the National 
Guard to be beaten—that at the Hotel de Ville he prepared for resistance : 
and he appeals to all who saw him, whether he showed any hesitation or 
weakness. 

M. Lamartine defends himself for not having, on the meeting of the as 
sembly, taken alone the direction of the government, by saying that if he 
had done so he would have had to rely on the menof the lendemain, which 
would have made all the men of the veille suspicious of the Republic, and 
made them unite all parties against it—the delegates of the Luxembourg, 
the 100,000 men of the atéliers nationaux, the Bonapartists, the terrorists, 
the subversive socialists, &. This would, he says, have caused fierce 
divisions and conflicts, which would have prevented the establishment of 
a peaceful, constitutional, and almost unanimous Republic, which he de- 
aired. He also detends himself for entering the executive commission by 
—— that he thereby acted as a tie between diflerent parties, and pre- 
ven the formation of a government of only one colour, which would 
have led to antagonism and discord. 

Noticing the accusation that his connection with the ultra party arose 
from their having obtained proofs of his having received money from the 
secret service funds of Louis Philippe’s government, and of having jnst 
after the revolution defrauded the public treasury, M. Lamartine says that 
the first part of the charge arose in this way ;—In 1844 he wrote a trage- 
dy in favour of the emancipation of the blacks and in 1848, a month, before 
she revolution, M. Buloz, director of the ThéAtre Francais, proposed to 
him to hase it for representation at the theatre, and for publication in 
the Reoue des Deux Mondes, the price agreed on being 40,000f. But as M. 
Buloz toldhim when the agreement came to be drawn up that the con- 
sent of M. Duchatel, as Ministe: of the Interior, would be necessary, on 

account of the theatre receiving a subvention from the government, he 
(M. Lamartine) “ refused to conclude a contract in which the funds of the 
government and the ministry should be concerned in any way whatever,” 
in order that there might not exist “even the appearance of the most 
distant relation of money between him, a deputy, aud the government.” 
As to the second branch of the accusation. M. Lamartine’s answer is es 
follows :— 


“ The second crime imputed to me is that I took 1,200,600f. or 2,000,- 
000f., alter Feb. 24, from the public treasury, and with them paid my 
debts, purchased lands in France, and houses in London. Here I am quite 
embarrassed ; for I know not where the public treasury can be, ifnot in the 
hande of the Minister of Finances, with whom I never had any intercourse, 
and all of whose operations, subjected in the first instance to ordonnances 
and verifications without number, are afterwards examined, item by item, 
by the Court of Accounts, which the Republic left in exercise ofits functions 
#0 that aot a single centime could be missing wthout its being traced. My 
accusers, then, may set their minds at rest. If I had discovered these 
treasures and despoiled them in spite of the innumerable responsible per- 
sous who had the superintendence of them, and the innumerable accoun- 
tants who had to calcula te, to register, and verify them, I should not have 
eartied my millions far away. Have I any need to add that I will give 
the whole of the fruits of my malversations, nay more, my whole fortune, 
and my honosr to boot, to the man who will name the banker in London, 
meutioned by the Morning Chronicle, the lands and houses [ have purchas. 
ed, and the debts I have paid? The truth is that I have had no other 
fands at my disposal than 293,000f. of secret service money to be expend - 
ed in missions, in obtaining information and influence desirable ata mo- 
ment when it was necessary that everything should come under the eye 
of the Republic, in order to supply the suspended action of the ageuts of 
the monarchy abroad; aud when I was both Minister of Foreign Affairs 
anda member of a dictatorial government. I can, if called upon, fully 
prove the ication of this sum. This was the only fund belonging to 
the Republic out of which I could have taken these imaginary sums to 
send out of the 7 and to pay my debts. 

“ If my aceusers will not admit the moral impossibility of my pretended 
malversations, they must at least admit their arithmetical impossibility. 
I will etili further my edification of those credulous honest men who 
are incapable of inventing these sinister whisperings of malevolence, but 
who suffer them to be insinuated into their ears, without knowing how 
to avoid them. A decree of the Convention ordains that every repre- 
sentative of the people coming out of office, or returning from a mission, 
shall render an account of his private fortune in order to satisfy the pub- 
lic that he has not increased it by means of the funds of the nation. I 
opprexe highly of this decree, and will suppose it to be still in force. I, 
erefore, openly render this account that both my enemies and my 
friends may examine it. On the Ist of January last, 53 days before the 
Republic, my geueral fortune amounted to 2,500,000f., in lands, houses, 
personal property, investments, and literary property. My debts amount- 
ed to 650,000 francs. Nothing is more easy than to verify these two 
amounts b the lands, mortgages, and other contracts. ‘But,’ I am told, 
‘ that I had, in 1847, debts to the amount of 1,100,000f., but now have no 
more than 600,000f., and, consequently, must have paid the other 500,- 
600f. out of the nga treasury.’ Citizens! I have very little difliculty 
in rep! to The 500,000f. of debts were paid off by me six 
monrths re the Revolution. Ont of what funds did I reimburse in 
1847 these 500,000f.2 Out of 300,000f. I received from the publisher of 
the Hestoire des Girondins, and 450,000f., the price uf my patrimonial estate 
of Péronne, near Macon, sold by me at that period. For proofs of this, 
go to my said estate and its purchasers, my notaries, my publishers, my 
creditors, and they, with m , releases, and acquittances, will answer 
better than Ican. As to movemeat of my fortune since the day of 
the establishment of the Republic und my accession to power up to the 


















resent day, the following is the account. I have been obliged to bor- 
row 110,000f. to pay 105,000f. The lenders, the editors, the creditors 
paid, are there to vouch by their documents the exactitude of these as- 
sertions. I am ready to produce witnesses to those weve tens = in- 
credulous. Their names wil! answer for the truth and ity of those 
transactions. It is shown then that the source of my partial reimburse- 
ments in 1848 was not in the public treasury, but in the tunds of my cred- 
itors and friends. I blush at being obliged to expose all these particulars, 
but the people have a right over the reputations of their representatives. 
But let us goon. A short time before February 23 I concluded with 
booksellers, editors, capitalists, and proprietors of journals, contracts for 
the copyright of my literary works, past, present, and to come, amount- 
ing together to the sum of 540,000f. I heped by my assiduity to pay all 
my creditors in a few years, and thus preserve my patrimony for my nu- 
merous and beloved family, and for the more numerous families of the 
farmers who live upon my estates. The charge of public affairs, and the 
crisis of which I could not take advantage against the honest and gene- 
rous men with whom I had entered into contracts, have compelled me to 
annul those contracts, and will oblige me to reimburse the advances 
which have been made to me. I have, therefore, voluntarily sacrificed to 
the revolution these 540,000f. Such are the benefits which I have re- 
ceived from the Republic! Such is the treasure buried in my conscien- 
tious resolution to preserve myself free and entire for the labours which 
the necessities of my country may require from me! I do not regret any 

arcel of this fortune of a man of letters sacrificed by the man of politics 

r the foundation of a new order of things! I to that will sacrifice with 

leasure not only the rest of my fortune, but my name, my liberty, my 
Fife ! Let our fortunes, our reputations, our individualities be crushed in 
the movement of human affairs; but let the Constitutional Republic be 
founded, and the people aggrandised in reason and morality, in their rights 
and well-being! This is the only reward I ask from my age and my 
country.” 

M. de Lamartine enters at considerable length into the history of his 
connection with Sobrier, Blanqui, Raspail Barbés, and de Flotte. This 
connection which, he says, took place before the meeting of the National 
Assembly, is, he contends, so far from being a crime, one of his best titles 
to the approbation of his fellow-citizens; and he declares that the object 
of it was “ to influence by private political conversation, and endeavour 
to rally to the Republic, constitutional, honest, moderate, and practical, 
the men who were capable of serving or ruining it.” In connection with 
these men, M. de Lamartine gives an account of, and defends the part he 
played on the invasion of the assembly on the 15th May. He also shows 
that he did not cause arms to be distributed to Sobrier. 

As regards the charge of not having foreseen and prepared to resist 
the insurrection of June, M. de Lamartine cries—‘ Citizens! if 1 had 
merited this repruach of my conscience, J would, in order to expiate it, 
have got myself killed on the first barricade. But I have not a minute 
of this want of foresight in my heart, nora drop of this blood on my 
hands!’ And he proceeds to show that, when examined belore the 
Committee on Labour, he declared that, in his opinion, if the assembly 
did not consent to the taking of the railways, and thereby enable the 
government to break up the atéliers nationaux, by drafting the men off to 
different departments where work could be secured them, a battle would 
ensue on the dissolution of the atéliers. He then stated that, as far back 
as the 20th May, the government decided that the garrison of Paris should, 
with the Garde Mobile, the Garde Républicaine, and the gardiens de 
Paris, amount altogether to 54,650 men. He shows that orders were 

iven to the Minister of War to take the command of all the armed force 
in the event of anything serious occurring, to provide for the protection 
of the assembly, to repress nocturnal assemblages. and to send every day 
a report of the state of the army. He also shows, that, on the Ist June, 
on his proposition, the Executive Commission resolved to create 300 bat- 
talions of Garde Mobile in the departments (300,000 men): that on the 
5th of June, on his proposition also, the committee decided that 20,000 
men should be brought within reach of Paris, in addition to the garrison 
of 54,650; that, at midnight on the 22d June, in expectation of an out- 
break, the ministers and generals were assembled at the Luxembourg, 
and all needful instructions given them ; that, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 23d, a new meeting was held, at which the commandants of 
the civil and military forces attended, and at which the Minister of War 
was invested with the general command. M. de Lamartine then briefly 
notices the events of the 23d. He says that, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of that day, several representatives called on the Executive Govern- 
ment, which had assembled at the National Assembly, to resign, but that 
he, in its name, indignantly refused to do so at a moment of danger. He 


states that he went up to the boulevard at the head of a column, and | P 


went among the people, who received him kindly, and appeared to listen 
to his exhortations. Some battalions, he said, might then have restrained 
the people, but they were elsewhere engaged. e says he was present 
at an attack on a barricade, and that M. P. Bonaparte, who was by his 
side, had his horse killed under him, and that M. de Trevenue and M. 
Lassant, who were also with him, received balls in their clothes. The 
next morning, he states, the struggle was re-commenced with energy, but 
that the part of the Executive Government in it was taken from them by 
the decree of the National Assembly appointing General Cavaignac. “We 
rejoiced,” he adds, “to remit the government to hands which would 
make an abusive use neither of laws nor of the sword.” 
M. de Lamartine concludes as follows :— 


“ From this moment, citizens, again become a simple representative, I 
offered my services to General ynty pat as the chief who worthily rep- 
resented the Republic. ‘Iam not,’ I said on leaving him, ‘ one of those 
who take refuge in opposition on falling from power, but of those who 
sustain the republican government in the lends of their successors as in 
their own. Count en me to-morrow as to-day.’ My friend General Né- 

ier was there soliciting the order which was to seud him to a glorious 

eath. These were the last words he heard from me. Whilst J wept, 
whilst the Archbishop of Paris went to offer his life to God, as a ransom 
of peace—whilst so many generous victims—generals, officers, soldiers, 
citizens, children of the Garde Mobile, went to be decimated by musket- 
ry—calumny, already possessing itself of my name, aceused me of com- 
plicity of those balls, all of which I could have desired to receive, in 
order to spare the blood of a single citizen, or a single soldier! Behold 
what revolutions are! Their greatest phenomena are not their crimes, 
but their errrors! LIaccuse no one because, when darkness is over the 
whole world, no one can be blamed for not seeing clearly. Citizens ! 
behold the light! Recognise your friends. Those parties who have a 
passing resentment against the Republic, Wy before all things to calum- 
niate the moderate republicans, knowing full well that the Hopablic can 
triumph only by moderation ; that the soil of France will not be suffered 
to be parcelled out by Communism ; that the soil of France will never 
allow the scaffold to remain erect upon it for a fortnight ; that the soil of 
France would vomit forth the blood with which the plagiarists of the 
reign of terror might attempt to gorge it, seeking I know not what spe- 
cies of savage grandeur in excesses and crime, not knowing how to find 
itin measured and virtuous deeds! These are the worst enemies of our 
Republic, for the sole danger of the Republic is its name,—are the recol- 
lections of 1793, which these men are incessantly endeavouring to revive, 
while all true republicans, as we are, are unremittedly doing all in their 

ower to efface them. But 1793 was not the republic! It was the revo- 
ution. Are a few months only in our history to be allowed to calumni- 
ate for ever the reign of liberty among us? Is this blood destined to re- 
main a stain upon us for ages? No! We willshow to the world that 
we know at once how to conquer and how to restrain the Republic—that 
reign of all. The republic inspired by Washington shall triumph over 
the republic of Babeuf, Robespierre, and Danton. In other ages, other 
ideas, other thoughts, other men! This is the truth with re to so- 
ciety. The choice you have made of your representatives in the National 
Assembly is a guarantee for the triumph of the npeet and regular re- 
public as we understand it ; it is in the honesty of the people is its salva- 
tion! The National Assembly will save France. Our sole glory lies in 
having felt that. Attach yourselves more and more to the National As- 
sembly. It is your own sovereignty, and is worthy of you. Only give 
it time. Impatience always does violence to good intentions. A gov- 
ernment for ages is not to be instituted for three months. 

“ Accept my adieux, citizens! Nominated;ten times by you as a signifi- 
cation and not as a man, confounded henceforth in the ranks of simple 
representatives, descended from a power too high for my ambition, and 
desiring that I may never ascend again to it, forget me, but donot accuse 
nie. Perhaps there was one day in which I merited ae” suffrages— 
it was the day in whichI sacrificed them to concord. For myself, I 
shall bear you in my memory all the days of my public life. Every 
time that I shall cast into the urn a vote of good intent towards 
the people, of firmness against faction, of good for the country, for 
family, for property, for society, for conscience, 1 will say to myself I am 
casting your vote with my own! I will say that two millions are voting 
through me for this unanimous Republic, which, in your eyes as well as 
in mine, the interests of all legitimatised by the will of all, and defended 
by the hands ofall, under the most free and most potentof governments.” 
— Galignani’s Messenger. 
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The Acadia, Cunard steamer, arrived at Boston last Sunday morning, 
having sailed from Liverpool on Saturday, the 9th inst. The American 
steamer United States, about whose safety some fears were entertained, 
sailed from Cowes for New York on Sunday, the 3d inst., but in conse. 
quence of some derangement in her machinery was compelled to put 
back when off the Scilly Islands. She will be detained some weeks for 
repairs. 

The news by the Acadia is not of great importance, and is consequent- 
ly so far satisfactory. Riots, revolutions, and bloodshed, have been the 
great staple for several months past, and we wish heartily that the pre- 
sent dearth of such events may be something more than a momentary 
lull. If there be no storms, however, the political horizon of Europe is 
dark and lowering. 


The best news from England is that fine weather for getting in the 
harvest had succeeded long continued wet, and that, after all, it is expect- 
ed that an average crop will be housed. There may be some consequent 
disappointment amongst the agricultural producers and speculators on 
this side of the Atlantic, but the fact is nevertheless matter of congratula- 
tion. A bad harvest has an ugly sound for England. 

On Tuesday the 5th inst, the long protracted session of Parliament was 
brought to a close, having consumed more time, and transacted less busi 
ness than has been known for very many years. We borrow from Lon- 
don papers the following graphic account of the accustomed ceremonies 
on the occasion, rendered unusually interesting by the contrast they af- 
forded between the political position of Great Britain and that of many of 
her continental neighbours. 


The “long and protracted” session of 1848 was terminated this day, 
the ceremony of prorogation being performed by Her Majesty in person. 
This greatest and most popular of our state pageants has lost not 1ing of 
its interest from the regularity of its recurrence during the preseut reign, 
compared with those of Her Majesty’s immediate predecessors, whee 
from various causes the very ordinary form of a Royal Commission was 
more frequently resorted to. On the contrary, from the youth and popu- 
larity of the Sovereign, her appearance in public to exercise the most 
important prerogative of the Crown always excites a feeling quite dis- 
tinct from that with which the ceremony would be regarded as a mere 
spectacle. 

On the present occasion everything combined to invest the proceedings 
with more than usual interest. Within the Legislature Her Majesty's 
arrival to close the most laborious of sessions was must welcome to Peers 
and Commons; it was as much an act of Royal mercy and charity asa 
duty of state. Out of doors more than the ordinary preparations had 
been made to add brilliancy tothe scene. From the Treasury to Palace- 
yard, Parliament-street was decorated with flags suspended across the 
roadway, and from nearly every window the Royal Standard and Union 
Jack were displayed. The ordmary hour having been anticipated, the 
crowd was not so dense as usual; many, especially provincials, arrived 
too late to see Her Majesty pass down to the house, and were compelled 
to content themselves with witnessing the return. Shortly betore one 
o’clock a detachment of the Life Guards, dismounted, were marched 
down to the House of Peers, the first indication of the commencement of 
the proceedings; the Horse Guards (Blue) shortly afterwards took up- 
their positions along the line of the procession, which had been previous 
ly kept by the police. No difficulty of any kind was experienced in do- 
ing so, for nothing could exceed the good order of the people throughout 
the day. Atone o’clock the booming of the park guns announced that 
Her Majesty had left Buckingham Palace, and about a quarter of au hour 
afterwards the head of the procession, formed by the carriages coutain- 
ing the officers of the Royal Household and suite, arrived at Palace-yard ; 
they were immediately followed by the corps of Yeomen of the guard, 

receding the state carriage. Her Majesty, who was loudly cheered as 
it passed, appeared in excellent health and spirits. Her Majesty was at- 
tired in white satin with diamonds; his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
wore a Field Marshual’s uniform. The usual military escort closed the 
procession. The bell of St. Margaret’s rang out a merry peal, the guns 
fired a salute, and, amid the sound of bells and cannon and the cheers of 
the multitade, Her Majesty alighted at the House of Lords. The scene 
at this point and at this moment was splendid. The space from the 
Abbey to the Peers’ entrance was a mass of colour, gilding, and quaint 
costume ; and the most brilliant of summer suns played lightly ov the 
halberds of the yeomen and the breastplates and plumes of one of the 
finest bodies of cavalry in the world. But throughout the whole line of 
the procession the spectacle was a very fine one; not so much for its 
splendour as a sight, as for the heartiness of the loyalty that greeted the 
Queen at every step. It was not the overstrained enthusiasm of a crowd, 
but the affection of a people, that found its expression; and it seemed as 
if the spontaneous decoration of the route on this occasion with the em- 
blems of Royalty and nationality was intended to show that the feeling of 
attachment to the Sovereign been strengthened among ourselves by 
the events that have occurred elsewhere. 

Gay and exciting as was the state of things outside, the scene within 
the walls of Parliament was of course of a more calm and dignified char- 
acter, but at the same time one of extreme splendour. in the House of 
Lords all the seats, with the exception of the front row, reserved for 
peers, and that portion of the house where the right rev. prelates usually 
sit, but now appropriated for the accommodation of the diplomatic corps, 
were occupied exclusively by ladies, among whom were several peeresses, 
as were also the galleries which run along each side of the house, whilst 
the “ strangers’ gallery,” at the extreme end fronting the throne, was set 
a for the reception both of ladies and gentlemen having the proper 
tickets of admission issued by the Lord Chamberlain. The eldest sons 
of peers had places assigned them below the bar, on each side of the 
space reserved for the Speaker and members of the House of Commons. 

About 12 o’clock the usual prayers were read by the Bishop of Hereford, 
the junior bishop in the house, At this time there were but few peers 

resent, the great proportionof the vastand magnificent arena of the 

ouse of Lords being occupied by the fairer sex ;one could scarcely avoid 
smiling upon cbserving Lord Monteagle rise and, addressing this elegant 
and engaging Senate, move that a couple of the messengers of the honse 
should be called to the bar to auswer certain questions touching the ser- 
vice of an order of the house for the attendance of Mr. John Marriner 
and Mr. William Chadwick, the secretary and chairman of the North 
Wales Railway Campany. 

The messengers were accordingly called to the bar, but, as the proper 
personal service of the summonses did not appear from their evidence to 
be sufficiently proved, 

Lord MONTEAGLE said that under these circumstances the arrest of 
the two above-named individuals for non-attendance would not be war- 
ranted, personal service not having been sufficiently proved, although he 
held a letter in his hands from one of the parties, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the summons, and promising compliance with it. He, therefore, 
moved an order for the attendance of the two individuals on the first Mon- 
day after the beginning of the next session, and for the production of cer- 
tain documents and accounts connected with the railway question. 

Lord CAMPBELL conceived that under the circumstancesall that 
could be doue was to agree to the motion of the noble lord, which, though 
slow, would be sure. 

The motion was then agreed te. - : 

By this time the number of peers in the house had considerably in- 
creased, and, clothed in their state robes of scarlet and ermine, they oc- 
cupied the first bench on either side of the house. Among those present 
we observed the Duke of Cambridge, the Lord Chancellor, the as 
of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Minto, the Earl 
of Auckland, Earl Grauville, the Duke ot Wellington, who previous to 
robing entered the house in a military uniform, with a short blue cloak 
dropping from his shoulders, the Earl of Shattesbury, the Earl of Hard- 
we. the Earl of Lovelace, the Earl of Cardigan, the Earl of Harrowby, 
the Earl of Mountcashell, Lord Beaumont, Lord Monteagle, the Bishop of 
Hereford. and the Bishop of Manchester. In all upwards of two dozen 
peers assembled, and occupied im pretty equal proportions each side of 
the house. The only one of the judges present was Chief Justice Wilde, 
who, clothed in his ceremonial robes, sat on the woolsack immediately 
facing the throne. The members of the diplomatic corps generally ap- 

eared in some uniform or oificial attire. Among them were Baron 

runew, the Chevalier Bunsen. M. de Beaumont, Count Kielmansegge, M. 











a eyer, C Reve: aw Baron Rehausen, Count Ludolf, Count 
=< vaows Koller, and : y others. _ Between the diplomatic tri- 
pune and the foot of the throne stood the Princes of Joinville and Nemours, 





a and Naaig ovens im a peculiar interest to the ceremuny. 
Since the commencement of the present year occurrences of the n.ost mo- 
mentous importance have taken place on the continent of Eurepe. 


i and 
nasty aud a throne have been entirely swept away, and violent 

rd ~ seovelihian have marked the career of many of the contin 
nations. An epoch so brief has been fearfully fertile in tremendous Vv a 
situdes, and therefore it must be a subject of just congratulation and pride 
¢o all who live under the mild sway of the British monarchy, that a 
Sovereign at least, raling over # free people, and removed from the din 
Governments overthrown and the crash of empires, is enabled to go down 
peaceably, unless when the loyal acclamation of the people greet her 
course, to the grand council of the nation, and, in the presence of her Par- 
liament and of the representatives of nearly all the nations of the world 
emphatically declare, with an accuracy that cannot be contested, that 
« the strength of our institutions has been tried, and bas not been found 
wanting.” . "ee 

8 y after 1 o’clock the Lord Chancellor having received an intima- 
tion of Her Majesty’s approach, retired, together with the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and the Duke of Wellington, to one of the ante-rooms, in order to 
be in readiness to receive the Queen, and ata quarter-past 1 0 clock the 
sound of cannon and the flourish of trampets announced Her Majesty's 
arrival at the house. In five minutes afterwards Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, accompanied by all the customary officers and forms of 
state, entered the house, and ascended the throne. On her left stood 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, the latter bearing the large 
eword of state ; and on her right the Earl of Shaftesbury, with the ca of 
maintenance, the Lord Chancellor with the purse and seals, and the Mar- 

uis of Lansdowne with the crown ona crimson velvet cushion, the 

rince of Wales’s chair, on the right of the throne, remaining unoccupied. 
At the moment of Her Majesty’s entrance the whole assembly, compo 
of peers in their robes of state, the diplomatic corps, with their various 
and glittering costumes, the great functionaries of state, the military officers 
in attendance, among whom the officers of the Life Guards were discerni- 
ble by their superb uniform, and last, but undoubtedly not least, the 
fairer occupants of the seats on the floor of the house and in the galleries, 
amounting in number to some hundreds, and exhibiting in their features 
and vented attire a rare aud most harmonious combination of beauty, ele- 
gance, and taste, stood up, and the spectacle thas afforded, conjoined with 
the splendour of this gorgeously decorated hall, with the magnificence of 
the thone, the rich colours of the stained windows, and the brightness 
of the gilded and frescoed wal's, formed a scene of grandeur and ina- 
tion not to be surpassed. 

Her Majesty having signified her desire that the Lords should be seat- 
ed, they, together with the rest of the assembly, resumed their seats, and 
Sir A. Clitford, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, was directed to 
require the attendance of the members of the House of Commons. Ina 
short time the Speaker of the House of Commons, accompanied by sever- 
2] members, appeared at the bar of the House of Lords: and 

The SPEAKER addressed Her Majesty in the following speech :— 


“« Most Gracious Sovereign,— ‘ 

“We, your Majesty’s faithful Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland, attend your Majesty, after a protracted aud laborious 
session, with our last bills of supply. 

“After a most patient and pin examination of the estimates, which 
by your Majesty’s commands were laid before us, we have made every 
practicable reduction in the public expenditure. At the same time that 
we have had regard to the financial state and prospects of this country as 
affected by the commercial embarrassments of the past year, and by the 
interruption of trade consequent upon the late politicalevents in Europe, 
we have taken every precaution to secure the efficie.cy of all depart- 
ments of the public scrvice. 

‘ In obedience to your Majesty’s most gracious recommendation, which 
was communicated to us by the Lords onemiosiennan at the commence- 
ment of the session, our attention has been specially directed to measures 
relating to the public health. It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of a subject so deeply affecting the comfort and happiness of the poorer 
classes; and we confidently hope that if the bills which have been passed 
are carried out in the same spirit in which they have been framed, they 
will greatly tend to lessen the amount of human suffering, and to promote 
the moral improvement as well as the contentment of the labouring po- 
pulation in dense and populous districts. 

‘Not uumindful of the condition of Ireland, or of the distressed state of 
its poor, owing to the limited demand for labour, we have provided ad- 
ditional funds, arising from the repayment of previous loans, to be ex- 
pended on public works; and we have removed the impediments to the 
sale of encumbered estates in order to encourage, a8 much as possible, 
the application of capital to the improvement «f land. 

“ The spirit of insubordination which has prevailed in various parts of 
the country, especially in Ireland, has forced upon our consideration to- 
pics ofa far more grave and anxious character. We have cordially con- 
curred in those measures which have been thought necessary to secure 
obedience to the laws and to repress and prevent outrage and rebellion. 

“Deeply sensible of the value of those institutions under which we 
have the happiness to live, no effort on our part has been wanting to pre- 
serve them from the evil designs of misguided men, who taking advan- 
tage of a season of temporary distress, have endeavoured to excite dis- 
content and insurrection. 

“We have witnessed with gratitude and proud satisfaction the unequi- 
vocal expression, on the part of the great mass of the people of these 
realms, of attachment to their Sovereign and respect for be aw; and we, 
as their representatives, participating to the fullest extent in those feel- 
ings, now tender to your Majesty the sincere expression of our devotion 
and loyalty.” 

The right hon. gentleman then handed in to the deputy-clerk of Parlia- 
ment, for Her Majesty's Royal assent, the Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
ton) Billand the Exchequer-bills Bill. 

The above bills together with the slave trade (Muscat); the Copper 
and Lead duties; the Local Acts: the Fever Ureiout) the City of Lon- 
don Sewers; the Savings-banks (Ireland); the West India Colonies and 
Mauritius; and the Taxing-masters, Court of Chancery (Ireland) 
Bills, then received the Royal assent with the usual formalities. 

The Lord Chancellor, kneeling, then presented the Queen with a cop 
of the Royal speech, which Her Majesty proceeded to deliver in a fall, 
clear, and melodious tone, rendering her words perfectly audible in the 
furthest part of that large area where so many practised orators have al- 
ready failect of success in this respect. The following is a copy of the 
Royal speech as delivered by Her Majesty :— 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Tam happy to be able to release you from the duties of a laborious 
and protracted session. 

«The Act for the Prevention of Crime and Outrage in Ireland, which 
received my assent at the commencement of the session, was attended by 
the most beneficial effects. The open display of arms intended for crim- 
inal purposes was checked ; the course of justice was no longer inter- 
rupted ; and several atrocious murderers, who had spread terror through 
the country, were apprehended, tried, and convicted. 

“ The distress in Ireland, consequent upon successive failures in the 
production of food ,has been mitigated by the application of the law for 
the reliet of the poor, and by the amount of charitable contributions 
raised in other parts of the United Kingdom. 

‘Ou the other hand, organized confederacies took advantage of the 
existing pressure to excite my suffering subjects to rebellion. Hopes of 
plunder and confiscation were held out to tempt the distressed, while the 
most visionary prospects were exhibited to the ambitious. In this con. 
Jjenetare I applied to your loyalty and wisdom for increased powers; and 
strengthened by your prompt concurrence, my Government was enabled 
w defeat in a few days machinations which had been prepared during 
many months. The energy and decision shown by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland in this émergency deserve my warmest approbation. 

“In the midst of these difficulties you have continued your labours for 
the improvement of the laws; the Act for Facilitating the Sale of En- 
cumbered Estates will, I trust, gradually remove an evil of great magni- 
tude in the social state of Ireland. 

“ The system of perpetual entails of land established in Scotland pro- 
duced very serious evils both to heirs of entail and to the community, and 
eg had great satisfaction in seeing it amended upon principles which 

ave long been found to operate beneficially in this part of the United 
Kingdom. 
P “I have given my cordial assent to the measures which have in view 
oe es ement of the pablic health, and I entertain an earnest 
ope that a foundation has been laid for continual advances in this benefi- 
¢ent work. 
“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“I have to thank you for the readiness with which 


the supplies necessary for the public service. you have granted 

















“I shall avail myself of every opportunity which the exigencies offthe 
State may allow for enforcing economy. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, . c , 

“I have renewed in a formal maner my di c relations with the 
Government of France. The understanding between the two coun- 
tries has continued without the slightest interruption. “i 

“ Events of deepim have disturbed the internal tranquillity of 
mauy of the states of Enrope, both in the north and in the south. These 
events have led to hostilities between neighhouring countries. 

“ T am employing my_good offices, in concert with other friendly Pow- 
ers, to bring to an amicable settlement these differences; and I trust that 
our efforts may be successful. i 

“ I am rejoiced to think that an increasing sense of the value of peace 
encourages the hope that the nations of Europe may continue in the enjoy- 
ment of its blessings. Amidst these convulsions I have had the satisfaction 
of being able to e peace for my own dominions, and to maintain our 
domestic tranquillity. The strength of our institutions has been tried, and 
has not been found wauting. I have studied to preserve the people commit- 
ted to my charge in the enjoyment of that temperate freedom which they 
so justly value. My people, on their side, feel too sensibly the advantages 
of order and security to allow the promoters of pillage aud confusion any 
chance of success in their wicked designs. ; 

“ T acknowledge with grateful feelings the many marks of loyalty and 
attachment which I have received from all classes of my people. It is my 
earnest hope that by cultivating respect to the law, and obedience to the 
precepts of religion, the liberties of this nation may, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, tuated.” ; . 

Then the LORD C HANCELLOR, by Her Majesty’s command, said— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, _ . } 
“It is Her Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure that this Parliament be 
rorogued to Thursday, the 2d day of November next, to be then here hol- 
Sen; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 2d day 
of November next.” 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by the usual Royal atten- 
dants, then retired; and the rest of the assembly shortly after separated. 

The Royal cortége left the house in the same order in which it had ar- 
rived. 


The Ministerial review of their own administrative and legislative 
operations put into the Royal Mouth, and called Her Majesty’s speech, 
seldom requires serious remark. It is generally criticised rather in a li- 
terary, than a political point of view, differing in that respect from the 
programme at the opening of the session. From the latter may sometimes 
be gathered a fore-shadowing of Government iutentions, though the retros- 
pective review may not always show that those intentions have been ex- 
actly carried out. 

In the present case the promises were not great—so much more right 
had we to expect that they would be fulfilled. With the exception of 
some further measures for the necessary coercion, and some for the so- 
cial improvement of Ireland, the only topics of legislative interest allud- 
ed to ia the Royal speech of November last were Sanitary Reform, and 
the contemplated abolition of the Navigation Laws. These two were 
the great guns of the Ministry, to be let off for the glorification of the 
Whig Government, and the benefit of the British people. Our readers 
know how it has fared with the Navigation Laws; the question lies over 
cum multis aliis until another session, then to take its chance, with the 
sword of the Free-traders against the old laws and the shield of the Pro- 
tectionists before them. As for the Sanitary Retorm Bill, if we have 
not troubled our readers about it, it has been out of consideration for 
them. The legal enactment, which was meant to remedy or clear away 
the impurities of our thickly peopled manufacturing districts by enforced 
measures of cleanliness and caution, became, in its progress through Par- 
liament, so inefficient in its detail and so partial in its application, that it 
has been received with general contempt. It is singular that the Go, 
vernment should advert to it at all in the Royal speech of the 5th inst. 
The paragraph. however, shows something like a sense of failure, inas- 
mach as it alludes to the importance of the object contemplated, and not 
to the perfection of the measure enacted. The anticipated usefulness of 
the Bill itself is clogged with a somewhat ominous if—“ If the bills passed 
be carried out in the same spirit with which they have been framed, we 
confidently hope, &c.” We have not thought it desirable to load our 
columns with debates or speculations on this abortive act. 

But though the Whig Ministers have not during the past session done 
much in Parliament to their own credit or the public advantage, out 
of Parliament, it must be allowed, they have shown much energy and 
wisdom. By prompt and effective measures they have arrested English 
chartism and Irish rebellion; and have thereby earned the gratitude of 
their own countrymen directly, and indirectly that of all lovers of huma- 
nity, civilization, and freedom. These blessings were threatened, and 
they have not only been preserved to us, but so strong a demonstration 
has been made in favour of our own mode of interpret ing and upholding 
them, that we trust they may be considered secure for ages yet to come. 
English hearts, scattered as they are through all the length and breadth 
of the Universe, will beat the quicker with a pardonable exultation, when 
they read and echo the happy phrase, “ The strength of our institutions has 
been tried, and has not been found wanting” With their plain, practical 
views, our countrymen will forgive many financial blunders and legisla- 
tive errors in the Whig Administration, when assured that they may be 
depended on at a pinch. 

A growing sense having been entertained that the mode of conducting 
the business of the House of Commons was susceptible of great improve- 
ment, a Committee has examined the subject and presented areport. This 
report we give at length, and it will be found of interest. A variety of 
minor improvements are recommended, but the Freneh law of ¢ldéture 
which brings debates to a summary close, and the one hour rule of the 
American House of Representatives, do not find favour. M. Guizot gave 
evidence as to the French mode of proceedings, Mr. Edward Curtis of 
this city as to the American. By the way, we observe that some of our 
contemporaries congratulate the committee on their liberality in applying 
to the latter source for information. They do this as if Englishmen never 
travelled out of their own sphere—a most unwarranted assumption. Those 
who know London can bear witness to the way in which we patronize 
Italian Vocalists and German Musicians, French Cooks or Princes, Swe- 
dish Nightingales or Leeches, all in fact that is worth gathering from all 
lands. Corn and Cotton, the production of these States, do find their 
way across the Atlantic; and we assure our neighbours that all good 
American staples are appreciated on the other side, from a sherry-cobbler 
to a rule of Congress. 

We must regret, as lovers of good oratory, that the one-hour rule is 
not recommended, the quality of Parliamentary speeches being frequent 
ly in inverse ratio to their quantity. Now that reporters so gracefully 
round off the periods of the speakers the temptation to figure in the 
Times or Chronicle is irresistible. The subject will probably be renew- 
ed. It should be remembered that there is a very essential difference 
between the American House of Representatives and the British House 
of Commons. In this country, (we believe we are correct) the members 
of Congress of greatest political weight, and of the highest order of tal- 
ent, almost always find their way into the Senate, where the one-hour 
rule is unknown. Many of our most distinguished membe rs of Parlia- 
ment, neither are, nor are likely to be Peers. Ifthe rule were adopted 
by us, we should fetter Peel, Disraeli, Lord John Russell, and Lord Pal- 
merston ; but its adoption here does not bring to a summary conclusion 
the masterly speeches of Mr. Webster, Mr. Benton, Mr. Clay,or Mr. 
Evans. 

Immediately after the prorogation of Parliament, ihe Queen and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by their three eldest children, proceeded to Wool- 
wich, and embarked there in the Royal yacht, on a voyage to Aberdeen. 











The usual cerethonies were observed in the display of naval and military 
force, though we notice that Her Majesty dispenses as much as possible 
with state and pomp. The embarkation was seized upon as another oc- 


casion for the display of affectionate loyalty on the part of thousands of 
spectators. The latest accounts announce the arrival of the Royal tray- 
ellers at Aberdeen after a safe and pleasant voyage. 

Wearied out by the long session the Ministers are hurrying out of town. 
The Premier has been paying a quiet, unostentatious visit to Lord Clar- 
endon, totally devoid of all political outward demonstration, and unmark- 


ed by any event worth notice. The movements of the Cabinet are thas 
announced in one of the London papers. 


“Lord John Russell, after visiting her Majesty at Balmoral Castle, Aberdeen- 


shire, will, with Lady Russell, visit his noble relatives the Barl and 
Minto, at Minto Castle, Roxburghshire, po anache oe Ear Countess of 


joini uke 

of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey.——The Marquis of yen 2 eft Pweg et = 
the week, for Bowood, Wilts, where the Marchioness, the Earl and Countess 
Shelburne, and a select circle have been assembled for some days.——Viscount 
and Viscountess Palmerston will pass the greater part of the recess at Broadlands 
Hants. It is understood that the noble Viscount will come to town occasionall, 
during the absence of the Premier.——Lord Eddisbury, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, will act at the Foreign-office during the Viscount’s absence. ——Sir 
George Grey, Home Secretary, will remain in Scotland during the whole of the 
Royalprogress. Mr. Lewis, M.P., Under-Secretary tothe Home tment; will 
remain in town during Sir mud absence.——Larl arid Countess Grey left town 


on Wednesday for Datchett-park, Windsor, fi few d d thence eeded 
to Howick-house, Northumberland, for the seoena.— Fin Wart of peed ey First 


Lord of the Admiralty, with the other Lords, urpose, du the recess, m: 
official inspections of the principal ports, &c., } hout the kingdom, and in 
amongst other places, to proceed to Holyhead.——The Earl of Minto will receive 
a family circle at Minto Castle, Roxburghshire-——The Marquis of Clanricarde 
will join the Marchioness and family in a few days at Sandgate, Kent.—The 
Earl and Countess of Clarendon are e to visit their youthful family at 
the Grove, near Watford, early next month.——Viscount Morpeth, after ooning 
some official visits, will join his venerable parents, the Earl and Countess 
Carlisle, at Castle Howard, Yorkshire. ir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart., and 
Miss Hobhouse, left town during the week for the right honourable Baronet's seat 
in Wiltshire ——The Marquis of Anglesey, Master-General of the Ordance, will 
receive a circle during the recess ot Seandesiee, Sraffordshire.’’ 

We regret to see that Rail-road accidents are becoming of frequent oc- 
currence in England, notwithstanding the stringency of the laws applied 
in cases of culpable negligence on the part of engineers and others. On 
the 2d inst. a collision took place at Newton Bridge on the great North 
Western Line, from the results of which we regret to see that Lieut. Col- 
onel James Baird of Stirling lost his life. He was severely injured, and 
lingered only two or three days. 











Paris remains in the same state, and that is a state of siege. In other 
words, the ordinary laws of civilized life continue suspended, whilst 
the National Assembly is discussing the theoretical question of a Repub- 
lic. Whether the Legitimists, the Bonapartists, or the Communists be 
feared—whether there be rumours of the aggression of the Red Repub- 
licans, or of the defection of the National Guard, the effect is still the 
same; Paris, with all its factions, lies grovelling uader the iron heel of 
General Cavaignac, and the Assembly, by a vote of 589 to 140, have tes- 
tified their apprehension of the consequences if the iron heel be lifted. 
How long is this to last? And if the Constitution were all cut and dried 
and the President elected, what progress would have been made towards 
the prosperity of France? No one seems inclined to look far beyond the 
passing hour, for though the Constitution under discussion has, from its 
nature, a prospective bearing, yet it seems that a state of siege will be 
just as necessary for carrying it into operation as it is for considering its 
details. There is, in truth, so fer as we can see, nothing satisfactory in 
the internal state of France. There are riots in the Provinces, and there 
is discontent in the Capital. 

Readers, we trust, will not grudge the space which we have given up 
to-day to a lengthened address of Lamartine to the electors who have re- 
turned him to the Assembly. It is perhaps d-propos to nothing immedi- 
ately before the public, but the genius and character of the author, and 
the very important part which he has played so lately, will give more 
interest to this document than would have been found in the records of 
some passing events. We believe Lamartine to be an honest man, but of 
too open aud unsuspicious a nature to cope with the crafty and wicked 
crew, who would have used him as their tool, and who in’ their fall be- 
spattered him with dirt. The melodramatic air that distinguishes La- 
martine’s doings, and the inflated tone that runs through his sayings, are 
characteristic of the man and of his country. The world of Paris is lit- 
erally his stage, and he cannot lose sight of effect. He has beeu a popu- 
lar actor, and may be so again. 

The facts to be noted down are few. General Cavaignac has suppress- 
ed many Jouruals and prosecuted others, unfavourable to the cause of 
the Republic. The Constitutionnel and the Presse are too large even for the 
capacious swallows of the obsequious Assembly, and the efforts to gulp 
them down are abandoned. Girardin the Editor of La Presse, Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte for the third time, Delessert once Prefect 
of Police, and Marshal Bugeaud of African celebrity, are candidates for 
vacant seats in the Chamber. General Lamoriciére, anuther Scipio Afri- 
canus, isnominated to the command of the superb army of the Alps, 
composed of 60,000 men, well trained and disciplined, now champing the 
bit impatiently along the South Eastern frontier of France. The accept- 
ance by Austria of the mediation of France and England in the affairs of 
Lombardy is announced, and confirmed. We must soon know the facts’ 
and in the mean time very much doubt the truth of the rumour that 4000 
French troops have been landed in Venice, to assist the Provisional Go- 
vernment in holding eut against Austria. The French Republic has been 
recognised diplomatically by the Ottoman Porte. 

The London Times, chary of such favours, has admitted a gratuitous 
puff of Louis Blanc, by himself, into its leading columns, It is as 
follows :— 


“ Several persons in England ing in opinion with M. Louis Blanc appear 
disposed to Ufer him some Cubtis Sagroations oftheir sympathy. M. Louis B ane 
begs to offer them his most sincere ks ; but at the same time he thinks it 
to state, that he wishes to avoid cnytiing in any way likely to give offence to 
English Government. In calm study, and quite retirement, M. Louis Blanc has 
resolved to wait till brighter days dawn on country, and he would be deeply 
grieved if his forced appeal to the hospitality of England became the cause of 
even temporary agitation.” , 
Mr. Louis Blanc would have had but a sorry muster of supporters if 
the “ several persons” had called a public meeting in his behalf. The 


puff smells a little of the Charlatan. 
Dr. Martin, American Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, died in that city, very 
suddenly on the 28th ult. 
There has been another terrific fire at Constantinople. The damage is 
estimated at three and a half millions sterling. 








The freedom of the city of New York was last night presented to Fred- 
eric Jerome in a gold box. He was the seaman of the “ New World” 
packet ship, who distingaished himself by his courageous humanity at 
the burning of the Ocean Monarch. Some discussion has taken place in the 
public papers as to his being an American or an Englishman. We be- 
lieve he is the latter by birth, the former by adoption. Of one thing we 
are sure, Frederic Jerome is a man in the best and noblest sense of the 
ooo the large number of passengers who sailed from this port for 
Liverpool on Wednesday last, in the good steamship Europa, Capt. Lott, 
were the following :—Sir Richard Armstrong, C. B., lately commanding 
the Western Division of the military forces in Canada; Samuel Lover, 
well known to many of our readers as the clever writer and singer of 
songs; Mr. Banvard, of panoramic celebrity, who goes to exhibit to the 
Londoners the wonders of the Mississippi. 











ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP AMERICA. 


Since the above was in type, the Cunard Steamer America, Captain 
Judkins, has arrived. She reached the city yesterday evening, and 
brings intelligence to this day fortnight, the 16th inst. We borrow from 
the European Times, going to press too soon to go through our own files. 

We regret to see that the madmen in Ireland have again broken out into 
open rebellion. 

“ On the night of the 12th inst. there was a ial rising in Waterford. 
The first outrage was the stopping of the near Waterford, which, 
however, were ultimately allowed to proceed. An attempt has been 
made to blow up the bridge at Granny, over theSuir, and thus impede the 
advance of the military. The police and a of the insurgents have 


had a brush at Portlaw ; the latter are said to have retrea after ten 
rounds, leaving two killed. , 
The news of the affair at Portlaw was received with much exultation. 


Three hundred men are said to have left Clonmel, in small parties, to 

join 'the insurrection. Two were arrested by the patrol, when pikes and 
Visions fer three days, consisting of bread, meat, and whiskey, were 

found upor them. ; 

The bells of Kileash and Ballyline rung for an attack on Carrick-on- 
Suir ; but a messenger came out stating there were soldiers coming 
(the 85th on their march), and consequently the attempt was not made. 

The Cork Examiner, of the 13th, publishes the following ; “ Rumours 
have ‘reached Cork this morning in reference to the illegal disturbances 
in thé county of Waterford. ; 

Information, we understand, reached the police authorities this day, 
that the police barrack at Portlaw was attacked at an early hour yester- 
day morning by a body of armed puapeny: The barrack was occupied 
by about ten police, commanded Constable O'Regan. After a short 
struggle the assailants were put to flight, but not without serious loss on 
either side ; twoof the police having been shot, and several ofthe as- 
sailants having been either killed or severely wounded. It is not known 

itively whether the nolice were shot dead or only seriously wounded. 
We give the report as it has reached us, without being enabled to add 
any confirmation to it. 

it was ramoured in Cork this morning that the bridge of Waterford, 
had been blown up, or otherwise destroyed, yesterday morning. 

It was also rumoured that the bridge of Graneyferry, abouta mile 
from the city of Waterford, and on the road to Carrick, had shared a 
similar fate. 

The arrival of the Youghal coach, at 12 o’clock, brought confirmatory 
intelligence in respect to the latter bridge. The troops stationed in Yuu- 
ghal barracks were dispatchedat an early hour this morning to Capp - 
quin, by steamer, on their route to the localities said to be disturbed. 

It may be mentioned in confirmation of this movement of the troops 
towards Waterford, that two detachments have received orders to hold 
themselves in immediate readiness to leave Cork Garrison for Youghal and 
Middleton, toreplace the troops sent on. They may have marched out 
of Cork before this. 

Itis understood that Mr. Gavan Duffy will be put upon his trial, on a 
charge of high treason, before a special jury of the county of Dublin, 21st 
of October. 

Lord John Russell has been summoned as a witness on the part of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, and his lordship must attend the special commission which 
opens at Clonmel ou the 21st. 

The following succinct account has reached us from Kilkenny :— 

“The intelligence from Carrick and the surrounding district has been 
much more alarming than we had then anticipsted. No doubt now re- 
mains of the fact the insurgent force having assembled and shown a 
spirit of the utmost determination. 

The main body of the rebels said to be 4000 strong, is encamped on 
Akeny Hill, in the county of te erary, but immediately adjoining the 
slate quarries. in this county. 1€ position is an extremely strong ono, 
and every possible measure appears to have been taken to add to its 
security. 

There is no doubt that leaders of some military experience are in the 
camp, and the peasantry are being regularly drilled. They are chiefly 
armed with pikes, bnt many have rifles. Richard O’Gorman is said to be 
the chief in command, and Doheney is said to be among them. 

The commissariat is regularly supplied by the neighbouring farmers, 
who voluutarily send in cattle and other provisions, knowing that other- 
wise they would have to surrender them by compulsion. 

At about four o'clock p. m., yesterday, a detachment from the camp 
proceeded to the police barrack of the Slate Quarries, which the consta- 
bulary had only quitted twenty minutes previously toe take refuge at Pil- 
town. 


The insurgents at some distance from the house ‘ired through the win- 
dows, but finding that there was not any person within, they soon took 
possession of it, and uitimately set it on fire, reducing the entire house 
and funiture to ashes. 

Rumour states that all other surrounding constabulary stations were at- 
tacked, and that in some cases the police were disarmed, whilst in others 
the men had fortuneately quitted their barracks previously, and retired 
upon Carrick and Clonmel. i ; 

The driver and ot the Cork mail, which arrived here at about 
ten o’clock last night, report that the police had quitted the Glenbower 
station, and had retired to that of Nine-mile house. 

Shortly previous to the arrival of the coach at the latter place, a party 
of insurgents had surrounded the station and demanded that the united 
parties within, numbering about ten men, shonld surrender their arme. 

The police refused, and upon the insurgents proceeding to attack the 
house, the little garrison fired out, and put the belligerents to flight. 

From these extracts we are not inclined to consider this an affair of 
any importance whatever, being apparently of an agragrian rather than a 
political character. It will however tend to compromise the safety of those 
now in custody, and will do away all notions of lenity. 

Erection News.—Botton.—Mr. Blair, Conservative, has been return- 
ed without opposition. 

Colonel Somerset, Lieut. Colonel Cloete, and Lieut. Colonel Mackinnon 
are made Companions of the Bath, as rewards for services in the Caffre 
war. 

The Great Leger Stakes at Doncaster have been won by Lord Clif- 
den’s Surplice, ridden by Nat. This horse, it will be remembered, won the 
Derby Stakes at Epsom in May last ; the same horse and same rider win- 
ning both the t races is an occurrence that has not taken place since 
1800. The value of the stakes alone in thissingle race was upwards of 
$30,000 and it is said that Lord George Bentick won $400,000, by the 
result. 





“ A M beett | ms yA 
1st Life Gds—Assist Surg J Cockburn, fm Rl Regt of Horse Guards, to 
be Sn vy Campbell, decd. 7th Drag Gds—Lieut C E Petre to be Capt, by pur, v 
Campbell, who ret; Cor Nicholas De la Cherois to be Lieut, by pur, v Petre; T 
w Goff, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v De la Cherois. 10th Foot—Lieut Mowbray 
Ba mer, from h-p 28th Foot, to be Lient, v Lee, app Paymaster; Lt E Lee 
to beP master, v Barlow, app to the 9th Light Drag. 21st Foot—Ens J W_ C 
F fa 69th Foot, te be Sec Lt, v Gray, whoex. 22d Foot—Ens J W Poole, 
fm 3d West India Reg, to be Ens, v Gardiner, decd. 25th Foot—Bt Lt-Col J J 
Hollis to be Lt-Col, without pur, v Chambers, decd; Bt Major A A Barnes to be 
Maj, v Hollis ; Lt RH Lindsell to be Capt, without pur, v O'Connor, decd; Lieut 
J Ogilvy to be Capt, v Barnes; Ens Astley © Smith to be Lt, v Lindsell; Ens 
Horatio Priestly to be Lieut, v Ogilvy; Ens J H Nott, fm 88th Foot, to be Ens, 
v Smith; W V Lane, gent, to be Ens,v Priestley. 27th Foot—J A Gordon, gt., 
to be Ens, by pur, v Chanceller, prom. 53d Foot—Assist-Surg J G Grant, M D, 
from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Gordon, prom in 95th Foot. 58th Foot—J Hay- 

man Ward, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Ford, “PP to 96th Foot. ia 

60th Foot—Lieut R. Hewitt, from h-p 61st Foot, to be Lieut. Stirling, dec ; 
Sec Lieut.J H Payne to be First Lieut, a pur, v Hewitt, who ret; B V Douglas 
Smith, gent, to be Sec Lieut, by pur, v Payne. 61st Foot.—Lieut-Gen. Hasting, 
Fraser, C. B., from 83d Foot, to be Colonel, v Lieut.-Gen. L’Estrange, C.B. 
dec. 64th Foot.—Lieut. George W Powlett Bingham to be Captain by pur, 
v Norris, who ret; Ens WHlliam J Chads to be Lieut, by pur, v Bingham; H 
Hammerton Alexander, gent, to be Eng, by pur, v Chads. 66th Foot.—Lieut. !¥ W 
Astley to be Capt, by pur, v Blount, who ret; Ens W T Gordon to be Lieut, by 


ur, v Astley; W Bowles, gent, to be Ens by pur, vGordon. 69th Foot.—Ens 
p pm Smyth to be Lieut. by pur, v Aitchison, who ret ; Lieut. Herbert C Gray, 
from 2ist Foot, to be Ens v Fagge who ex ; the Hon. E J Boyle tobe Ens by 


pur, v Smyth ; E Marcon, gent, to be Ens, witheut pur, v Boyle , app to 85th Foot. 
73d Foot.—Lieut. L Heyland, from h-p 101st Foot, to be Lieut, v Nash, dec ; Ens 
Walter Johnston to be Lieut, by pur, v Heyland, who ret M W M'Creery, gent, 
to be Ens, by pur v Johnston. 77th Foot—Ens T Elliott to be Lieut, by pur, v 
Sleigh, who ret; W Rickman, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Elliott. 83d Foot.— 
Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Stovin, K.C.B. and K.C.M.G., to be Col, v Lieut.-Gen. 
Fraser, C.B,, appointed to 61st Foot. 85th Foot—Ens the Hon. E J Boyle, from 
69th Foot, to be Ens, v Bayly, app to 8th Foot. 

88th Foot—Ens H J Le Marchant Baynes to be Lt by pur v O’Donel, who ret; 
J H Nott, gent, to be Ens by pur v Baynes - William Haunt, to be Ens without 
pur v Nott, app 025th Foot. 90th Foot—Lieut Richard Hill, from h p 45th Ft, 
to be Lieut v Peddie, app Pay ; Ens M F Ward to be Lieut by pur v Hill, who 
ret; H Butler, gent, to be Ens by pur v Ward. 95th Foot—Assist Surg. A Gor- 
don, M.D., 53d Foot, to be Surg, v J Ewing, who ret uponhp. 96th Foot-— 





Ens F G Allman, to be Lieut without pur v Raitt, who ret; Ens A J Ford, 58th 
Foot, tobe Eus v Allman. 90th Foot—Lieut W J Hamilton, to be Capt by pur 
v Bull, who ret; Ens W F Austen tobe Lieut, by pur v Hamilton ; Allan ‘i 
donald, gent, to be Ens by pur v Austen. 1st W India Reg—Ens A Morphy, to 
be Lieut, without pur, v Dick, dec; Edmund Patterson, gent, to be Ens v Mor- 
phy. 3d West India Reg—Claudius Kerr, gent, to be Ens, without pur v Poole, 

“pp to 22d Foot. 

NATTACHED.—Bt Lieut-Col Sir John Scott Lillie, from Maj h-p Unat to be Lt 
Col, without ee. B Lieut Col Abrahain Josias Cloete. (D Q G) Cape of Good 
Hope, fh R apt 2lst Lt Drag to be Maj without pur. Lieut James Black, f R 
Canadian Rifle Regiment, to be Capt, without pur. 

_BREveT.—Lieut Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, of the 1st Europ Reg of Fu- 
sileers on the Bengal establishment, to have the local rank of Maj in the Lahore 
territories. 

Hospitar Srarr.—Assist Surg James Webster, MD, from 93d Foot, to be 
Assist Surg to the Forces, v Grant, app to 53d Foot. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept 5.—The following promotions have this a hamagy place, con- 
sequent upon the death of Rear-Admiral M A Newton de Starck :— 

ear-Adm of White Right Hon Earl Cadogan, C B,to be Rear-Adm of Red. 
Rear-Adm of Blue Phipps Hornby, CB, to be Rear-Adm of White. 

Capt Sir Watkin Owen Pell to be Rear-Adm of Blue. 


Osrrvary.—At his residence, Forest-hill, Sydenham, Sir Hugh Evelyn, Bart, 
in his 80th year, the lineal descendant of John Evelyn, of Wotton, Esq, the well- 
known author of a treatise on the cultivation of danber in the Royal thrests, and 
other works. Sir Hugh dying without male issue, the title becomes extinct. 

On the 11th inst, at Brook.green, Hammersmith, in his 81st year, William Cox, 
Esq, formerly of the Coldstream Guards, son of the late General Thomas Cox, cf 

e same corps. 

Monday, the 11th inst, at Beenham-house, Berks, Major-General William 
ickson. 

On Sunday, the 10th inst, at 6 St George’s-place, Hyde-park corner, the Right 
Hon Charles Lord Douglas, in the 73d year of his age. 

On the 6th inst, in Norfolkshire, the Hon and Rev Alfred Wodehouse, fourth 
son of the late Lord Wodehouse. 

On the 8th inst, at the palace of Homburg, his Serene Highness the Landgrave 
of Hesse Homburg. His brother, afield marshal in the Austrian army, is his suc- 
cessor to the Landgravine. 








From Germany we learn that everything is in confusion. The Ministry 
of the Germanic Confederation had resigned, in consequence of the refu- 
sal of the Assembly to ratify the armistice concluded between Denmark 
and Prussia in the matter of the Duchies. The Prussian Ministry has 
also resigned. The Zvmes says— 

“ Advices received in the early part of the week stated that the Provi- 
sional Government of Schleswig and Holstein had refused to acknowledge 
the armistice concluded at Malmo. 

“ Although the German troops were being moved out of the duchies, 
aud the blockade of the Elbe, Oder, &c., had been raised, it was then 
feared, in consequence of the news froin Frankfort, that hostilities would 
recommence. 

‘It was stated that twe couriers had arrived from Frankfort, one to 
General Bulow and one to Genrral Wrangel, ordering them to recom- 
mence hostilities. The Schleswig-Holstein Assembly had resolved to pe- 
tition the German Assembly at Frankfort against the armistice. 


“ A Schleswig-Holstein battalion which had mutinied at Rendsburg had 
returned to obedience.” 


Itatian Wans.—The following telegraphic despatch was received at 
Vienna on the 8th. Albini has quitted Venice with the Sardinian fleet, 
and the Austrian fleet has set sail from Trieste to blockade Venice. 
Serious riots have taken place in Tuscany, attended with great loss of 
life. 

Messina has been bombarded by the Neapolitan armament which 
sailed from Naples, and anchored before Messina, unobstructed either by 


the French or English fleets. The Neapolitans, after tremendous fighting 
have finally hecome masters of the place. 


P.S. Irnerayp.—Since putting together the above, we have been fa- 
voured with the perusal of a letter from a gentleman of influence in 
Diplomatic service, and which conveys most encouraging intelligence as 
to the intentions of the Government with respect to Ireland. The Pre- 
mier, during his sojourn in that country, has been devoting himself most 
zealously to the consideration of practical measures calculated to allay 
the political and social animosities which have so long agitated that dis- 








a splendid audience are expected to be in attendance. 
\ 


tracted land; and we are assured that the mest undivided attention of 


the Cabinet will at once be directed to carry out this object. 

The highest personage of the land feels most deeply the urgent neces- 
sities of the case, and we believe we are not far wrong in stating that 
Lord John Russell’s visit has been at Her request. Recent disturbances 
in that portion of Her Majesty’s Realm have tended to increase her anxiety 
for immediate action; and our informant intimates the possibility of a 
Special Session to deliberate and decide on such steps as from the neces- 
sity of the case may appear to be immediately desirable. Such a step on 
the part of a Sovereign, ever deeply solicitous fo r the welfare and happi- 
ness of her people, fully bears out the estimate formed of her since the 
hour of her accession to the British Throne. 

Despatches for Her Majesty were daily forwarded during the whole 
time of the Prime Minister’s remaining in Dublin. 

eR 


PAusic 


Concert oF THE Frexcn Benevotent Society.—A number of ar- 
tists kindly volunteered in the cause of charity, but we are sorry to sa 
that the public did not second their laudable efforts, for there were hard- 
ly five hundred persons present. It isa fact worthy of notice that al- 
though the public will frequently patronize artists when their services 
are for their individual benefit, yet the same artists may unite for a chari- 
table purpose and theroom will be empty. We do not pretend to ac- 
count for this singular perversity, but the fact is indisputable, and we do 
not remember a single instance in many years to controyert our state- 
ment. 

The artists who assisted on this occasion were Madame Laborde, Miss 
Northall, Signor Novelli, Monsieur Laborde, and Siguori Bottesini, Arditi, 
and Barili. 

The singers are all familiar to the public, and they acquitted them- 
selves very satisfactorily. Bottesini played superbly. Much as we have 
always admired his performances, on this occasion we had still further 
cause for delight and admiration. We know not what to praise the most. 
His tone so rich, pure, and true, his execution sc marvellous in its rapidity, 
dexterity, and certainty, the purity of his style, the passionate earnest- 
ness of his expression, or the elevated dignity which distinguishes the 
revelations of his musical impulses. 

With him we do not fear to give full sway to our feelings, for he is so 
true an artist that he could never offend the most refined er fastidious 
taste. Were he less great, we should be half tempted to regret that he 
had lavished so much genius upon an instrument so little popular, but 
being what he is, we can only hope that his labour may not be in vain, 
but that the highest success may attend upon his artistic career. 


Mr. J. L. Hatton’s Concerts.—We have had frequent opportunity of 
hearing this gentleman, and we say, in all sincerity, that our gratification 
increases with each hearing. His talent is all, and more than all, that we 
have said of it, and at each concert he affords fresh evidence that we 
were not hasty in our judgment, nor inconsiderate in our opinions. 

We have never heard, save under the hands of the immortal composer, 
Mendelssohn’s simple but exquisite Lieder ohne wérte performed with 
such genuine and loving appreciation. The notes seem to breathe and 
speak, and the passions have expression, by the magic touch of Mr. Hat- 
ton’s delicate finger, and if on a former occasion he seemed somewhat tame 
and expressionless, subsequent performances have entirely dissipated such 
impressions. 

Mr. Hatton has not been very liberally patronized, from what reason 
we cannot say; but we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise at the 
fact, when we remember the unqualified delight expressed by all the 
audience at each of his concerts. His comic songs, so full of genuine 
wit and point, and so brilliantly executed by him, literally convulse his 
hearers with laughter, while his classical efforts meet with that admira- 
tion which they so richly merit. 

We have heard but one opinion of him, and that has been invariably 
more flattering than that which we have before expressed. When such 
feelings are so openly expressed by those whose opinions are deserving 
of consideration, we wonder aud regret that his rooms have not been 
crowded nightly. But we expect yet to see this happy result attend up- 
on efforts in every way so entirely deserving of success. 

Granp ConcEeRT AT THE TABERNACLE.—Opening of the Musical season. 
The much talked of and long expected concert of M. Strakosch will be 
given at the Tabernacle on Monday evening next, when fine weather and 






For the attractions of this Musical Festival we refer our readers 
advertisement in another column, for it would be impossible in _— 
lowed limits to allude to all that is there announced. ; 

The orchestra will undoubtedly be a leading feature in the attractions 
for rarely if ever have we had such a numerous, or 80 splendid a band. 
brought together in this city. The leading instrumental performers are 
all picked men, gathered from the best poe soem in the city, and uoder 
M. Maretzek’s direction the ensemble will doubtless seed most per- 
ons peoremnenieh pociomuanee oven given - New York. 

e performers it is needless to s , for their quality i 

well ol to all our readers. a Y 8 eps 


M. Strakosch will appear for the first time before the fashionable soci 
of New York, aud although the judgment pronounced upon him lead, 
cannot be reversed, we confess ourselves curious to know what effect he 
will produce. His style is eminently popular, showy, brilliant and attrac. 
tive, and yet sterling. We shall upon this occasion hear him in his strength 
for in addition to those pieces designed and performed by him to exhibit 
his wonderful grasp of the instrament and his perfect command over 
ores difficulty of the piano, he will perform Weber’s great Concert- 
Stiic with fall orchestral accompaniments. ‘This will prove a rare en- 
joyment for the truly musical, and we confess ourselves old fashioned 
enough to be attracted alone by the promise of such a pleasure. 

The Tabernacle, which is by universal consent termed dingy and dis- 
mal, will be et pang te with a thousand additional lights, but where they 
are to be placed we are at a loss to imagine. 

We trust that this concert will prove an auspicious beginning to our 
—— musical season. 

USICAL Gossip—Mapame Anna Bisnor.—Among the thousand and 
one musical schemes talked ol and discussed generally in our gossipin 
city, the formation of an Operatic Company, with that great Artiste Ma- 
dame Anna Bishop as the Prima Donna, seems to be the most favoured. 
Noone would rejoice more sincerely at the consummation of such a 
scheme than ourselves, for our admiration of that Artiste is great, and 
founded upon the extraordinary abilities she possesses both asa cantatrice 
and an actress, in neither of which points has she been equalled iy 
America within our remembrance. But we believe the report to be en- 
tirely without foundation, for we learn from reliable authority that Ma- 
dame Bishop intends only to give concerts here during the next month. 
We also learn that these concerts will be on a scale of European excel- 
len ce—full orchestra, fine artists, &c., &c. In our position we have had 
frequent opportunity of learning the opinions of this country and Canada 
respecting Madame Anna Bishop’s talents, and we have been continually 
gratified to find that the criticisms which have appeared from time to 
time in the Albion, have been every where endorsed. Her success has 
been unqualified every where. 

Mr. Bochsa has also been more thoroughly appreciated, for in the 
South and in Canada the genius of his instrument (the harp) is well un- 
derstood, and very generally admired, and the reputation which he has 
maintained for haif a century, as the first harpist in the world, has been 
every where conceded to him. We are told that at these concerts he wil! 
produce his famous orchestral work Voyage Musicale, which we heard in 
London many years since, and which has been performed with vast suc- 
cess in almost every capital in Europe. 

In this work the music of every nation on the earth is represented with 
most marvellous skill. It is a sort of musical history, at once very curious 
and highly interesting. We remember that many of the orchestral effects 
are, if we may use the term, gorgeous in the extreme. For its prope: 
performance, in addition to the regular tull orchestra, a military band is 
necessary. 

Such, as far as we can learn, is to be Madame Bishop's course in this 
city. Her numberless admirers will only be able to hear her in the con- 
certroom. We confess that we are much disappointed, for we hoped to 
hear her again on the stage. 










Drama. 


The theatrical campaign for the Fall season has opened this year with 
unusual spirit. Competition and rivalry are urging the managers into a 
more liberal and vigorous system of policy, and the public will be the 

ainers by these conflicting claims of the rival potentates who rule the 
Testinice of the Drama in our metropolitan city. Anxious as we have 
ever been to further the best interests of the Drama, we cannot but view 
the conflicting movements of these various claimants on public patronage 
with more than ordinary interest. ‘Phe Drama exercises so vast an in- 
fluence in a community like ours, either for good or evil, that we believe 
the influential portion of the press would be talse to its duty did it refrain 
fram exercising an impartial supervision of its movements. We believe, 
too, the time has arrived when an independent tone is required in theat- 
rical criticism ; indiscriminate praise, or equally objectionable, unreflect- 
ing censure, should no longer characterize our theatrical criticism. The 
merits and demerits of artists of eminence should be analysed with rigid, 
critical acumen; inferior ones should be urged to a closer attention to 
their duties by sound and judicious notices ; snd managers should be kept 
alive to their respensible duties as the caterers, if not the controllers of 
public taste. These are the legitimate ends of criticism, and although 
not fally carried out amongst us are worthy of all attention by the respect- 
able and influential portion of the public press, and abundant materials 
will be afforded this season for the exercise of this true spirit of criticism. 
The past week has afforded little in the way of novelty or special attrac- 
tion at either of the theatres. T'he Park is recovering from its first false 
move, and with the aid of the Monplaisir troupe fs, the new ballet, is 
doing an excellent business ; we are looking, however, with some in- 
terest to Mr. Hamblin’s future movements. What hashe in reserve ? 

The great secret of management in the present day is continuous novel- 
ty, and this at the Park must be of the highest character, or certain fail 
ure is the result. Mr. Macready has arrived, and the halo around his 
name, his own intrinsic excellence, as the most finished artistical actor 
of the ye ee influence over the intellectual masses of play- 
goers, and the added interest that surrounds him at this moment, in con 
sequence of his avowed intention of closing his Theatrical career in this 
country with his present visit, all conspire to render him an object of so- 
licitude with the leading establishments in the city. Who has been the 
successful competitor we have not yet learned, but whoever obtains him 
is certain ofasafe card. He will attract all that class of play-goers who 
view the Drama as the most intellectual species of amusement. 

P.S. Mr. Macready arrived at Boston last Sunday in the Acadia. He is 
announced to appearat Niblo’s on Monday next. 

Tue Broapwar has followed up their successful engagement with Mr. 
Forrest by producing Collins, who is playing with almost equal results to 
the treasury. Collins has been eminently successful in this country. 
Every where he is a favourite. He plays now with more abandon than 
formerly, for he is more secure of his audiences. He certainly has ac- 
quired an added richness to his brogue, and he is easier in his stage busi- 
ness. His vocal powers stand him in great stead. His songs make a 
dull piece tolerable, and give additional zest to even the best characters 
he assumes. The Broadway Company this season are admirably quali- 
fied for the production of comedy with greatettect, and we trust that 
Mr. Blake will turn his attention to a few r@¥ivals of sterling comedy, 
cast to the full strength of the company. He is himselfa host in some of 
these gems of the Boglish Drama, and backed, as they should be, with 
an attractive novelty, they would be acceptable to a large portion of play 
goers. ; : ’ . 

Nisto keeps possession of the field, we understand, until November, 
and has surrounded himself with a host of talent, which enables him to 
give his pieces with great effect. The two Placides, Vandenhoff, and 
Miss Dickenson, are still the reigning magnets of this house. 

Tue Otymric is not doing its usual flourishing business. Several of 
the old favourites of this house are missed, and Mitchell’s new recruits are 
not yet arrived from London. f ; : 

The manager however is not idle, new pieces are being produced in ra- 
pid succession, and the business of the stage, the appointments and ac- 
cessories are all attended to witb gv aoatag, 4 zeal. 

A new extravaganza called Lola Montes, has proved a great hit, and 
the talented little Miss Gannon has won golden opinions from the Olym- 
pians in her spirited and naive personation of the “ Mlle dear Starche, 
who passes off as the celebrated Lola. / 
Berroy is moving on steadily, varying the character of his enter- 
tainments, and producing his pieces in a liberal and careful style. Dom- 
bey and Son, and pieces of that class, are, however, his surest dependence. 
They bring out the strength of his company, and their humour and wit, 
attract audiences who expect to find food for merriment at this establish- 
ment. 

We perceive a u : l ; 
should like to see the dramatic version of Thackeray’s 

° - Burton. 

Pete Hanblin is playing his round of characters at the Bowery to 
crowded houses and admiring audiences, and the New National 1s filled 
nightly to witness the new local drama called the Mysteries and Miseries 
of New York, Chanfrau’s Mose being still the great source of attract on 


new local drama is announced at this house. We 
“ Vanity Fair 


























Notices of New 2orks. 


A History or France. By Mrs. Markham. New York. 1848. Har- 
pers. Composed expressly for the use of children, this work is a stand. 
ard one in the English schools. In addition to its excellence 6 a judi- 
cious and well-arranged compilation, it has, appended to each chapter, 
conversations between a mother and her children, touching the subject 
matter that is supposed to have been read. These conversations are 
both suggestive and explanatory. Mr. Jacob Abbott, the Editor, has ad- 
ded a chapter, bringing down the history of France to the present time, 
and also a series of questions for the examination of youthful readers. 
The woodcuts illustrating this work are numerous and well-executed, 
and we recommend it to the notice of all persons interested in education. 


Tue Imace or nts Fatner. By the Brothers Mayhew. New York. 
1848. Harpers. The second part of this lively farce, for we can call it 
by no other name, is before us. As we said last Saturday, it is droll to 
the last degree ; and if well arranged and well cast fur the stage, it might 
make Capt. Cuttle look to his laurels. 


Tue Taovsanp anp One Nicuts. By E. W. Lane. New York. 
1848. Harpers. We have before us the seventh part of the new version of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, rendered by the above distinguished 
Oriental scholar, and richly illustrated with woodcuts. As the numbers sac- 
cessively appeared, we have more than once hailed them as a boon for the 
boys and girls of the day; we shall be glad to see the work completed, 
for it will make a standard resource for the eutertainment of youth. Five 
more numbers will bring it to an eud. We :+cognise the able hand of 
Owen Jones in the illustrated titles. Some oi our readers must know 
him as the artist who prodaced, a few years since, a series of engraved 
views of the Alhambra, equally remarkable for their beauty as works of 
art, and their correctness as architectural studies. 


Revoir in tue Britis Istanps: now to arp it. By the Son of a 
United Irishman. New York. 1848. G. F. Nesbitt.—Why we should have 
been honoured by the receipt of a copy ofthis pamphlet “* With the Author’s 
compliments,” we are really at a loss to imagine ; and no less soto determine 
why an avowed enemy of Great Britain, with all the cognomens in the 
world open to him, should rejoice in so ill-selected an incognito. If the 
term “United Irishman” mean anything, it surely must mean the Irish- 
man united to the British man; for the union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has existed in some shape or other for many centuries past, and is 
the only union we ever heard of in connection with Ireland, if we ex- 
cept the Union Poor Houses. Surely those who have lately figured in 
that country’s history can scarcely be called United. If so, they must 
have been joined by ropes of sand. 

But it were uncourteous not to thank our incognito friend for his pres- 
ent, whether meant for publicity, for criticism, or for warning. Doubt- 
less his modesty prompts him to conceal his name, for he says he is 
“* more thoroughly conversant with this subject than, perhaps, any other manon 
American soil ;”” and again, “ original minds” (meaning of course his own) 
“only, can grasp and deal with new contingencics as they present themselves in 
the world’s history ;”” and once more— 


“In offering my judgment on the matter, I do not claim any extraordinary talent 
for discrimination. But I do affirm that there are few men, and I think not one 
man, in this Republic, who has stuod, er who now stands, in a position more fa- 
vourable for a view of the whole question, in all its magnitude—lights, shades and 
bearings.” { 

Some weeks since, in noticing an article in the Democratic Review, we 
alluded to the extreme simplicity of the plan therein laid down for the 
internal regeneration of Ireland. It was but to return to Parliament half 
advzen able and honest Irish members. “The United Irishman’ is 
equally concise with his specific for the total subversion of the British 
Government, but he is not quite so exact with his numbers. Drilling 
200,000 to 400,000 citizens to the use of the rifle, delegating 10,000 to 
20,000 of these for the pious work, transporting them across the Atlantic 
in seven or eight steamers, avoiding collision with the British fleets or 
forts, landing them at any handy spot, marching rapidly upon the nearest 
populous city, breaking up the authorities and the few troops that would 
sustain them, pushing the liberty army onward, &c. &¢.—this is the pro- 
posed mode of effecting it. He anticipates some resistance, but, mag- 
nanimously making us a present of half his forces, he thus concludes the 
business. 

“ But suppose that our 10,000 or 5,000 volunteers should suddenly find them- 
selves face to face with a regular force twice theirnumber. What then? Why, 
it is for this very contingency I would prepare in the RIFLE PRACTISING, which 
must be the foundation of this enterprise. That rifle practising furnishes us men 
who can shoot down their object at a distance of from one hundred to two hundred 
yards. Now come their faculties into play. Every man has his instruction to 
oe out the enemy who comes directly in front of him, cover him breast high, 
and send off the messenger. One discharge of this kind would make something 
not unlike another New Orleans affair. The second barrel (every rifle ought to 
be double-barrelled,) would leave little work to be done, and that could be easily 
accomplished with the light pike.” 

In our hurry to get to the crisis we omitted this delicious apostrephe. 

BS Contemplate, then, 200,000 to 400,000 men learning to snuff a candle with a 
rifle-ball, and prompted to this peculiar study by their sympathy for the people 
of Europe, generally, but particularly the people of the British Islands.” 

Our friend makes very small matter of any interference on the part of 
the United States Government. 


“The next difficulty would be the means of embarkation, and of escape from 


the international sentinels which th i 
e Government of thi y 
watch and prevent the expedition. ee 


“ Now, our Government is administered by individuals who are, in the main, 


favourable to the cause of European freedom. From this fact, it is not unreason 
able te conclude, that any pulling assunder of our international cobweb would not 
be punished with unrelenting severity by our Government. This, under any cir- 
cumstances. But if the volunteers about to embark, should be the bona fide re- 
presentatives of the 400,000 men, before mentioned, in that case the disposition to 
wink at their movements would be increased tenfold. 


“Atany rate, the expedition that would be so deficient in resource an 
agement as not to be able to elude the sentinels on New-York bent bad ro tegen 
attempt adescent on the British Islands, That traveller, who requires to have 
ever Poet rl his path ‘to a” had aoe not set out to travel at all 

“I therefore assume that the expedition would find means to get away from 
these shores. If it could not, I again and again impress that it is far tts it Should 
remain at home. There exist means—means that I could indicate even here—of 

driving a coach and six” through the restraints established by our Government. 
Full-grown men will find those means out; over-grown children would have no 


a to go; and therefore it is better that their nurses should keep them at 


Thus we take very kindly on behalf of the British people the warning 
of “The United Irishman.” We give him in return some publicity—more 
perhaps than he would otherwise obtain unless he circulated his pam- 
phlet gratuitously. Having so favoured him, we are bound to consider 
our readers, and they would probably grudge us any further space to be 
occupied by comment or criticism. 


—_———— 


A PROMISED PANORAMA. 


The prodigious and deserved success of Mr. Banvard’s panoramic views 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers has induced a host of imitators to 
follow in his steps. Square miles of canvas are now under the painters’ 
hands ; and whatever Scenes or events appear likely to rouse public cu- 
riosity are being rapidly worked up into panoramic form. We will not 
stay to criticise all that have already been exhibited, nor to allude to all 
that we hear are forthcoming. Our present purpose is to say a few words 
touching one, of which we know that the subject is happily chosen, and 
which, we have reason to believe, will be very ably executed. 

Mr. W. Burr of this city has been occupied for some months, with the 
assistance of several competent artists, in making sketches for a gigantic 


movable panorama, to be hereafter exhibited to the public. We may as 


well premise that it was the sight of these sketches that gave us an inte- 
rest in the matter. They are about four hundred in number, rough of 
course, having been taken under many inconveniences, and being intend- 
ed rather as notes from which the painting is to be executed than as 
works of art themselves; but there is an unmistakable air of truth about 
them, as well as much judgment shown in the selection of the scenes. 
In the same way, when we anticipate that the execution will be worthy 
of the designs, we do not speak at random; for our readers will proba- 
bly have perceived by this time that we are not addicted to indiscrimi- 
nate praise. We have visited the studio in which the work is now being 
carried on, and there formed the favourable inipression of which we 
speak. Not much in quantity can be seen at one time, but a small sam- 
ple satisfied us as to the style. The sky, the water, the foliage, the ship- 
ping and the figures, are each handled by an artist most skilled in that 
particular branch, and the ensemble consequently bids fair. We hope 
there will be no hurrying on too fast, a temptation which besets those 
who enter upon these gigantic enterprises. 
But to come to the subject. It comprises the Eastern extremity of 
Lake Erie, the Niagara river, Lake Ontario, the Rivers St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay, a portion of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the river Richelieu and 
the Lakes Champlain and George. 
How much of the grand and beautiful in Nature, and how much of sur- 
passing interest in the history of this continent is herein embraced! It 
will be scarcely necessary for the intelligent reader that we run rapidy 
over a few of the names most familiar because most celebrated ; at least 
we need not allude to the commercial importance, or the magnificent 
scenery, or the historical association which impresses each name upon 
our memory—Buffalo, Fort Erie, Navy Island, Schlosser Landing, Chip- 
pewa, Niagara, Lundy’s Lane, Queenston, Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, 
the Thousand Isles, Brockville, Ogdensburgh, the Cedar, and Cascade 
Rapids, the Rapids of Lachine, Montreal, Quebec, Montmorenci, Grosse 
Isle, the Saguenay River, and the well known points of beauty and inte- 
rest with which Lakes George and Champlain abound. 
The most novel and striking views will be those of the Saguenay 
River, abounding as it does with magnificent scenery, little known and 
rarely visited by travellers. The most trying to the skill of the artists 
will be the Falls of Niagara, though we are far from agreeing with the 
general opinion that it is impossible to represent them. 
We observed during the summer some notices of Mr. Burr’s move- 
ments in the Canadian papers, and some very friendly greetings offered 
him by the journals, en passant. We did not copy them, as we prefer in 
these matters seeing through our own eyez ; but now that we have the 
evidence before us of the scale and style ot Mr. Burr's proposed panora- 
ma, we do not wonder at their cordiality. We may perhaps give them a 
hint from time to time how the work progresses, if we can find leisure 
for an occasional lounge into the artist’s atélier. 
In conclusion, we wish Mr. Burr patience and perseverance to finish 
this great work as he has begun it. Mr. Banvard has reaped a rich har- 
vest as being the first in the field; but the public will be rather more 
critical with his successors than they have been with him. In fact his 
originality, hardikood, and laborious efforts almost put him out of the 
pale of ordinary criticism. Mr. Banvard has given a striking proof of 
American enterprise ; we trust Mr. Burr will do as much for American 
taste and skill. 
eee ae 

THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The select committee consisting of the evar * members —Mr. Ber- 


nal, Mr. Greene, Mr. Brotherton, Sir George Grey, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, Mr. Evelyn Denison, Sir W. Heathcote, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hume, 








(as is now so often the case), as the" be decided without de- 
bate. Great advantage would t from this change ; it would in truth 
only into effect the intentions of the house. The rules of the house 
provide that ondays called ‘ order days’ certain orders shall be considered ; 
and on days called noticedays notices of motions shall be cousidered. If 
members can move the adjournmentof the heuse without any notice of any 

sort, and upon that question may debate any other question it is evident that 

all the regulations adopted for the conduct of the business of the house may 

be rendered quite ineffectual.” 

The Speaker made other suggestions to the committee, some of which 
have been adopted by the committee, one especially, to the effect that 
the house should not insist on its privilege in certain classes of bills ori- 
per in the House of Lords, and of amendments of bills sent up to the 

ords from the House of Commons, by which the Speaker considers that 
the labours of the session might be more equally distributed, time saved 
which is now necessarily lost, when, owing to interference with privilege, 
the Lords’ amendments are put eff, and a new bill imtroduced; and in- 
creased facilities be afforded to the passing of measures through Parlia- 
ment. 

The committee thought it would be of advantage to learn the practice 
pursued in the conduct of business in the Chamber of Deputies of France 
and in the House of Representatives of the United States of America. 
to were so fortunate as to obtain information on the first head from 
m. Guizot, and on the second from Mr. Curtis, of New York, who had been 
for four years a member of Congress. 

In answer to a question, whether the rules ‘and orders of the French 
Chamber were not originally nearly the same as those of the House of 
Commons, 

Mr. Gnizot said :—* In the beginning of our Constituent Assembly, at 
the revolution, Mirabeau asked Etienne Dumont to give him a sketch of 
the proceedings of the English House of Commons, and Etienne Dumont 
gave to Mirabeau such a sketch; it became the model of the first rules 
of our National Assembly.—So that in the beginning of our revolution the 
proceedings of your House of Commons became the source of ours. In 
1814, when the charter was granted by the King, the same rules were 
adopted, with some changes. I think it was at that time that the cloture, 
as a means of closing the debate, was introduced. Before it was intro- 
duced the debates were protracted indefinitely, and not only were the 
debates protracted, but at the end, when the majority wished to put an 
end tothe debate, and the minority would not, the debate became very 
violent ; amd outof the house, among the public, it became the source of 
ridicule, and then a measure for demanding the closing of the debate was 
introduced. 

“ The proceeding is this :—a member or two members call ‘La cloture.’ 
The president puts it to the vote. Ifany member objects he can speak 
against the eloture. One only can speak, and no reply is allowed ; and 
then the president puts the question.—‘ Must the debate be closed ?”’ 

“When there have been very great party conflicts in the Chamber, has 
this power of cloture been used in a way that has been oppressive to the 
minority ?—I think not. Upon some special occasions the minority have 
complained that the debate was closed, but generally when the question 
has been decided in the affirmative, the minority have submitted without 
difficulty. 1 think the majority never abused that power. The debates 
lasted very long ; even with the power of cloture we have had a debate of 
more than a fortnight. 

“ When the eloture is demanded, if a member rises to speak against it, 
is he allowed to speak on the main question !—No, he speaks only on the 
question, ‘is the cloture proper and just?’ If he speeks upon the main 
question, the president tells him, ‘ Sir, you cannot speak upon the main 
question ; speak upon the question of cloture.” gi 

“ With the existence of the power of cloture, is it your opinion that all 
subjects have been amply and fairly debated !—Yes, it is quite my opin- 
ion. I never knew in the Chamber of Deputies a debate which did not 
last sufficiently long. 3 2 

“Do you think that without some power of closing debates, the public 
business in your Chamber could have been conducted satisfactorily 1—I 
think not. t think the cloture in our Chamber wasan indispensable pow- 
er ; calling to mind what has passed of late years, I do not recollect any 
serious me honest complaint against the c/oture. 

“ Have you any limit put to the length of speeches by any order of the 
house ?—None at all. There isno limit to the length of speeches, either 
on the main question or on amendments.” ' 

Mr. EB. Curtis, of New York.—“ Can you state to the committee 
whether the rules and orders of the House of hom yp vamsiniary in Congress 
were the same as those of the English House of Commons !—The rules 
and orders of the House of Representatives, at the establishment of the 





Mr. Goulburn, Sir R. H. Inglis, Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Peel, (John 
Evelyn, Bon. Chairman, ) appointed to consider the best means of pro- 
moting the despatch of public business in the House of Commons, have 
saned to the following report :— 

Your committee proceeded to consider the question referred to them, 
“of the best means of promoting the despatch of public business.” 
They instituted an inquiry, in the first instance, into the amount of 
business, private and public, which the house has this session been called 
upon to discharge ; and they caused comparisons to be made between 
the present and some past years, in such particulars as the records 
permit. 

A summary of the committees which have been sitting this session pub- 
lic and election committees, and committees on private and railway 
groupe, is given in the appendix, with the names of the members who 
nave been serving on them, and the numberof days of their sittings, 
This will show— 

44 public committees, some of them cf more than usual importance, 
with an average number of 15 members serving on each committee. 

28 election committees, with five members serving on each committee. 
14 groups on railway bills, with five members serving on each group. 
17 groups on private bills, with five members serving on each group. 
112 other committees on private bills. 

Of the public committees, that on 


Commercial distress sat.......-.- 206 ----++ sees cee eee 39 days. 

Sagar and coffee planting sat............-----+--++------ 39 days.. 
Navy, army, and ordnance expenditure,.....-.---...------ 40 days. 
Miscellaneous expenditure sat.......--..-----+------------37 days. 


The average number of petitions presented, during the five years end- 
ing 1837, was 7,436 ; during the five years ending 1842 the average rose 
to 14,014, being an increase of 6,578 over that of the preceding five years; 
during the five years ending 1847 the average rose to 16,397, being an in- 
crease of 2,883 over that of the preceding five years. 

The number of petitions presented during the present session is up- 
wards of 18,450. 

This great amount of committee business, and the heavy demand it 
makes on the time of members, must be born in mind in considering the 
course of public business in the house itself. The thin attendance in the 
house from the hours of 7 to 10 o’clock, nece in some degree from 
the exhaustion of the morning labours, interferes in an important manner 
with the progress of «lebates. 

The leaders of parties and the chief speakers commonly decline to ad- 
dress the house during those hours, and the debates are consequently 
spread by adjournments over more nights than they would otherwise 
require. 

he business of the house seems to be continually on the increase. 
The characteristic of the present session has been the number of impor- 
tant subjects under discussion at the same time, and adjourned debates 
on all.—This intermingling of debates, adjourned one over the head of 
the other, has led to confusion, deadening the interest in every subject, 
and prejudicing the quality of the debates on all. Motions to adjourn 


scribed business of the day are made more often than formerly ; and mo- 


year by Mr. Hume, the orders of the day are now read without debate, 


er, in his evidence, says “ has worked admirably.” 


which it may be possible to apply. Mr. Speaker said :— 


consideration. 

“ That of late years the progress of — business had been impeded 
partly by the greater number of members who now spoke in debate, and 
consequently by the frequency of adjourned debates, and partly by the 
er abuse and evasion of the rules of the house. 

“ The attention of the committee should be specially directed to mo- 
tions to ‘ adjourn the house,’ and to‘ adjourn the debate.’ These motions 
Mr. Speaker considered as the great interruptions to the course of busi- 
ness ; and suggested that ‘ all questions of adjournment of the house, 
and adjournment of debate, should be decided without debate.’ Under 
this rule a member would no pon have any inducement to move the ad- 
journment for the purpose of making a speech on some extraneous matter 





To assist their inquiries, your committee sought counsel of the Speak- Y v . 
er, and they had the advantage of having the epicien of Mr. Speaker, both | into account how materially the constitution and the mode of transacting 
as to the evils under which the house labours, and as to the remedies | business in the House of Commons differed from those of the two Legis- 


Government in 1789, were nearly the same as those of the House of 
Commons. . , 

“ Have the rules in process of time been varied,and what are the main 
causes which have led to these changes?—The rules have been considera- 
bly varied, chiefly from the necessity of facilitating the despatch of busi- 
ness. 

“ Were the debates protracted to an inconvenient length !—They were 

rotracted, as was thought, to an unreasonable length. There was felt to 
os a necessity of finding some mode of closing the debate. The difficul- 
ty was not being able to close a debate.” 

Mr. Curtis proceeds to stete that as early as the year 1794 it iad been 
settled that a question of adjournment was not debatable, and the prac- 
tice has from that time continued and now exists, thata motion to adjourn 
shall be decided without debate. 

“ Will you be so good as to describe in what way a debate is brought 
toa close !—It is by the eperation of what we call the previous question. 
The previous question with us is not the same as that known in the Bri- 
tish Parliament. By rule 50 of the House of Representatives, the previous 
question shall be in this form, “ Shall the main question be now put 1” It 
appears, that en the previous question being demanded, it must be sup- 
ported, or, as the phrase is, seconded by a majority; and, on this bein 
ascertained, the Speaker announces—“ The previous question is demand- 
ed by the house.” It it should pass in the negative, the subject under de- 
bate is resumed ; ifin the affirmative, the debate ceases; aud, the amend- 
ments having been considered, the main question is put to the vote with- 
out debate. : 

“ The number of the House of Representatives is 229. They sit round 
the Speaker in a half circle, the seats rising as in an amphitheatre, The 
vote is taken by each party rising in turn; but in case of its being de- 
manded, the ayes and noes may be called. The ae attains to great 
accuracy in estimating the respective numbers, and to great quickness in 
counting them. Members of the Executive Gevernment have no seats in 
the house. 28 standing committees are appointed at the commencement 
of a session, and all bills originate in these committees. No question of 
order is debated; all such questions are decided by the Speaker, and if 
his decision be appealed from to the house, it is decided by vote, without 
debate. In this way questions of adjournment, and “ the previous ques- 
tion,” to bring adebate to a close, are decided by vote, without debate. 
Besides this, a rule has been adopted to limit nt one hour ; this 
rule, called the one-hour rule, was adopted in the year 1841.’ ey 

Mr, Curtis, speaking of this one-hour rule, says, ‘‘ It has greatly facili- 
tated business. It has improved tbe quality of the speeches; public opin- 
ion is decidedly in its favour. The best proof of this is, that as these rules 
are adopted from session to session, and there have been changes of par- 
ties since they were adopted, both parties have in turn adopted these 
rules, and acted upon them. The most intelligent and experienced gen- 
tlemen of the country approve of them, both “ the revious question” and 
the one-hour rule. The present Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Winthrop, has lately, in a letter expressed his opinion in favour 

? 


the house for the purpose of speaking on matters not relevant to the pre- of the one-hour rule.’ 


Mr. J. Randall, a counsel practising in the federal courts of the United 


tions to adjourn the debate have become of late years much more fre- | States, in the city of Philadelphia, confirmed Mr. Curtis’s statements ; 
quent. But it must be observed that under the regulation moved this | expressing an opinion that “the apne ys question” and the one hour rule 


have worked well. “At first the one hour rule was much opposed, but 


or opportunity permitted of addressing the house; a rule which the | has worked well; it has fought its wey ie lic favour, and has the 
ph. use but 


rt not only of the members of the of the people at large.” 
as danatilions in weighing the value of this evidence, had to take 


lative Assemblies referred to. 


“ That the present state of public business, and the slow progress of | In France the cloture has been found available without any restrictions 
measures through the house, has been with him the cakject o serious | on the length of speeches. In the United States a limitation of the length 


of speeches has been found necessary in addition to the power of closing 
the debate. , ; 

In France important motions are considered in the bureaux before they 
are discussed in the house. The house meets in the morning, and the at- 
tendance is continuous. The cloture, in the form in which it 18 used in 
France, could not be applied to our debates without the risk of unjust 
surprises, and without other inconveniences. _ ‘ ; 

In Washington a majority of the house constitutes ® quorum; a aie 
rity therefore is always present, and often a large portion of the who e 
number, which leave the power of demanding the “ previous question 
free from many embarrassments with which it would be attended here. 

It is also of importance to recollect that the circumstance of Her 
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em he Ministers having seats in the House of Commons renders the 
ts of discussion more various aud comprehensive than in legislative 
assemblies in which members of the executive Government are not per- 
mitted to be present, and where the debates are of a less administrative 
character. 

A great part of the legislation of the United States is conducted by the 
Legislatures of the respective states. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom conducts the whole work of 
public and private legislation, and to it all parties have recourse for the 
redress of real or supposed grievances. The extent, also, of the colonial 
empire of Great Britain imposes very heavy additional duties on the Im- 
perial eo egery It is certain that a far greater amount of business is 
transacted by the English House of Commons than by the Chamber of 
Deputies of France, or by the Legislative Assembly of the United States. 

our committee, appointed towards the close of the session, and with a 
very limited time allowed for their deliberations, felt that it would be im- 
ible, with due attention and with care fitting the occasion, to intro- 
uce material changes in our existing system. They felt that any change 
recommended should be in itself complete, and surely sufficient for 
its purpose. They thought that any recommendation, to carry with it due 
weight, should have had the general if not the unanimous approval of the 
committee. 

After as full a deliberation as the pressure of other business and the 
limited time would allow, your committee have agreed unanimously to 
recommend the following alterations in the orders and practice of the 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That when leave shall have been given to bring iu bill, the questions 
of the first reading and printing shall be decided without debate, or 
amendment moved. 

That when an order of the day shall have been read, for the house to 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole house upon a bill which has 
already been considered in committee, Mr. Speaker shall forthwith leave 
the chair without any question put, unless a member shall have given 
notice of an instruction to. uch committee ; but such resolution shall not 
app!y to such case where the bill shall have passed through committee 
pro forma for the purpose of being reprinted. 

That when after due notice it shall have been ordered by the house 
that orders of the day have precedence of uotices, the house may resolve 
itself into a committee ef supply, or ways and meags. 

That when any committee of the whole house shall have gone through 
a bill, and made amendments thereto, the chairman of such committee 
shall report the same forthwith ; and that a day be appointed for the 
farther consideration of such report. 

That on the consideration of the report of a bill any new clauses pro- 
posed to be added be first offered ; and the house shall then proceed to 
consider the bill, and the amendments made by the committee. 

That, in the case of an adjourned debate, it would be of advantage 
that the debate should be resumed on the next sitting day, and should 
have precedence over all other business. Your committee is at the same 
time aware that there might be public inconvenience in laying down any 
strict rule on the subject, fettering the discretion of the house, and com- 
— the resumption of the adjourned debate in preference to other 

usiness a8 a matter of course. They content themselves with expres- 
sing a strong opinion that it would be advisable, both with reference to 
the satisfactory discussion of the subject under consideration and to the 

eneral progress of public business, that debates should, as far as possi 

le, be continued from day to day; and that there should be such a re- 
laxation of the rules of the house in respect of the precedence of notices 
and orders of the day as to leave the house entire liberty to give prece- 
dence on the following day to an adjourned debate. 

That with respect to any bill brought to this house from the House of 
Lords, or returned by the House of Lords to this house with amend- 
ments, whereby any pecuniary penalty, forfeiture or fee, shall be author- 
ized, imposed, appropriated, regulated, varied or extinguished, this house 
will not insist on its ancient and undoubted privileges in the following 
cases :— 

Ist. When the object of such pecuniary penalty or forfeiture is to se- 
sure the execution of the act, or the punishment or prevention of of- 
fences. 

2d. When such fees are imposed in respect of benefit taken, or ser- 
vice rendered under the act, and in order to the execution of the act, and 
are not made payable into the Treasury or Exchequer, or in aid of the 
public revenue, und do not form the ground of public accounting by the 
parties receiving the same, either in respect of deficit or surplus. 

- When such a bill shall be a private bill for a local or personal 
act. 


Your committee trust that these alterations will be in themselves use 
ful improvements. 

But it is not so much on any new rules, especially restrictive rules, that 
your c.mmittee would desire to rely for the prompt and efficient des- 
patch of business by the house. The increasing business calls for in- 
creased consideration on the part of members in the exercise of their in- 
Gividual privileges. 

Your committee would desire to rely on the good feeling of the house, 
and on the forbearance of its members, and on a general acquiescence in 
the enforcement by the Speaker of that established rule of the house 
which requires that members should strictly coufine themselves to mat- 
ters immediately pertinent to the subject of debate. 

Your committee, however, venture to express an opinion that the satis- 
factory conduct and progress of the business of the house must mainly 
depend upon Her Majesty’s Government, holding, as they do, the chief 
control over its management. 

They believe that, by the careful preparation of measures, their early 
introduction, the judicious distribution of business between the two 
houses, and the order and method with which measures are conducted, 
the Government can contribute in an essential degree to the easy and 
convenient conduct of business. They trust the eflorts of the Govern- 
ment would be seconded by those of independent members, and that a 
general determination would prevail to carry on the public business with 
regularity and despatch. 

August 14, 1848. 


es 


THE BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES. 


The following address was presented on the 5th inst., by the mer- 
chants and otuers connected with the Island of Mauritius to Lord George 
Bentinck, for the great exertions he lately made in their behalf, and in 
behalt of the British sugar colonies generally :— 

** My Lord,—We, the chairman and the members of the Mauritius As- 
sociation, have unanimously resolved to request your lordship to receive 
the present address at our hands. 

“ It is intended as a sincere although humble and imperfect tribute of 
our admiration of your lordship’s conduct during the sitting of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on sugar and coffee planting, over 
which your lordship so ably presided. 

“ And although our own most earnest desire was to have offered to 
your lordship a more fittiag testimonial of our respect and gratitude, yet 
your lordship will not be unmindfal of the recent Gaplorabie occurrences 
which have unfortunately rendered too many of the undersigned unable 
to take a part in such public demonstration. 

“ That during the whole of that protracted inquiry, which engaged the 
attention of the committee during the greater part of this session of par- 
liament, your lordship displayed the most untiring zeal, patience, aad 
ability, aud amassed a most valuable body of undeniable evidence in 
proof that free-labour sugar has not been able to compete successfully 
with slave-grown sugar, and that no adequate measures, although most 
solemnly promised, have been introduced into Mauritius to render such 
ag org at all possible. 

“ That your lordship’s labours, on the contrary, haveabundantly shown 
that the Sugar Act of 1846, whereby the importation of slave-grown su- 
gar for home consumption was allowed, tended, not only to the ruin of 
our own sugar-growing colonies, but had also the effect of fostering and 
ee the slave trade, and greatly augmenting its attendant 

rs, 


“ We desire to place on record, that whilst other great leading parties 
in the state have, in violation of the most solemn political ges, bro- 
ken faith with the sugar producing colonies, and consigned agen to ruin, 
your lordship boldly stood forward in their behalf, and upon every occa- 
s10n re has presented itself in parliament nobly pleaded their cause, 
and advocated their claims; and in proof of your lordship’s views, expe- 


rience is daily showing that the measures which have passed the legisla- 


ture are already having the eff i ihilati ; 
tation property, or o rhe r : ‘ect of either annihilating the value of plan 


© depreciating it, that, with rare exceptions, the 
owners Of such properties, and the thousands dependent upon them, have 
been reduced to a state of poverty, not by any fault or reckless specula- 
tion on their parts, but through the implicit taith they had reposed in the 
numerous declarations of all political parties, and the unmistakeable ex- 
pressions of public feeling against slavery, 
“ That, although with anguish of heart, th 


are now, in themselves, their families and depen jents of the undersigned 


ependents, experiencing the 



















policy, yet we are anxious to express, as strongly as we are able, our gra- 
titude to your lordship for your power and disinterested exertious on our 
behalf, and that of the colony of Mauritius, and the expression of our 
gratitude is not the less due to your lordship, although your lordship’s 
strenuous and unceasing efforts have not hitherto met with all that success 
which we consider they most unquestionably have <leserved. 

“ And we cannut allow this occasion to pass without bearing our testi- 
mony, individually and collectively, and ce ganar | our sincere acknow- 
ledgements to your lordship for the uniform, considerate, kind and cour- 
teous bearing with which you were pleased, at all times and at all hours, 
to receive any of the members of the Mauritius Association desirous of 
interviews with your lordship, for the patience with which you listened to 
the recital of our wrongs, and for the generous and unfeigned sympathy 
you evinced in the talaiettanes under which so many of us are snffering. 

“In conclusion, we most earnestly hope that the extraordinary labours 
to which with such indomitable perseverance your lordship has devoted 
nem 3 during the whole of an unusually lengthened session, may not 

ave impaired your lordship’s health, and that you may longlive to bene- 
fit our common country, by the talent and apogee energy manifested 
upon this and many other occasions, since your lordship has taken an 
active part in the political affairs of the empire. 
“ We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

With the greatest consideration, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants. 
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Arctic Exrepition.—From the general anxiety felt to hear intelligence 
of the Arctic expedition, and of the voyage undertaken more recently by 
Sir James Clark Ross, to ascertain, if possible, the fate of Sir J ohn Frank- 
lin and his party, we are sure that any account from that quarter, how- 
ever meagre, will be gratifying. We are happy to say we have received, 
through the attention of a Stromness correspondent, notice of Sir James 
Ross, and the progress he had made up to the date of the 2nd of July. Of 
course it is premature as yet to expect news of Sir John Franklin, as_ the 
ships that went in search of him, having lett England only in May last, 
have hardly had time to penetrate the higher latitudes. The pvint, 
however, which they had reached at the date above mentioned, and the 
cheering account of the condition of the crews, give every reason to hope 
that betore the lapse of other two months the object of Sir J. Ross’s voy- 
age of discovery may be attained. The information we have received is 
derived through the arrival at Stromness, on Tuesday last, of a Hull ves- 
sel, the cutter Bee, Captain Weldon, which went out for cod fish and has 
returned with 8,000. From the log-book of the Bee our correspondent 
copied the following intelligence :—“ July 16. Spoke the schooner May- 
flower, Smith, who had seen the American whaler M’Lellan, of 
New London, Jackson master, with 40 tons of oil. The American re- 
ports Her Majesty’s ships, under Sir J. C. Ross, as having reached Lieveley, 
Disco Island, on the 2nd inst., all well; and Capt Ross had left de- 
spatches for the Admiralty, to be forwarded by the first Danish vessel for 
Europe, and that Captain Ross immediately proceeded in search of his 
friend Sir John Franklin. The crews were all well.” Slender as this 
intelligence is, it is gratifying, as indicating the success which had up to 
that time attended the expedition of discovery. Disco Island lies on the 
west coast of Greenland, at the entrance to Baffin’s bay, near 70 degrees 
of latitude. It isa dreary spot, with scarcely any vegetation, and in- 
habited principally by reindeer. The bay of that name is extensive, 
being about 160 milesin circuit. A voyage of five or six degrees farther 
north will lead to Barrow’s Straits, and those regions where intelligence 
of Sir John Franklin is most likely to be procured. The circumstances 
under which Sir James undertook his exploratory adventure were most 
favourable. The two ships, the Enterprise, of 480 tons, and the Investi- 
gator, of 420, were built as strougas wood and iron could make them, 
with due regard to their sailing qualities. They are larger and more ele- 
gant in appearance than the Erebus and Terror, which were fitted with 
screws, worked by steam under high pressure. The disadvantages re- 
sulting from this plan were obvious, the mostvaluable portion of the ves- 
sel being occupied with cumbrous machinery. In the present expedition 
these inconveniences are avoided. To each ship is attached a launch boat, 
fitted with a screw propeller ; and these boats areso constructed as to be 
easily stowed amidships ; whilst the steam machinery, whichis light and 
portable, occupies but little room, and can be shipped and unshipped in 
avery short space of time. The intention of the launches was for the 
double purpose of being serviceable in towing the vessels and in explor- 
ing open seas during a dead calm. The ships were fully provisioned for 
three years, and amply supplied with instruments for magnetical and 
meteorological observations. It is hoped, however, that long before 
the prospective term of these preparations shall have expired, the expe- 
dition will have accomplished its object. The discovery of Sir John 
Franklin must be made in the course of the present year, if he is ever 
heard of at all; and, therefore, we shall look with great anxiety for the 
arrival of Sir James Ross’s next despatches.— Edinburgh Advertiser. 





Ligutenant Epwarpes.—The skill, promptitude, and gallantry of 
Lieutentant Edwardes, of the Bengal Army, in routing the army of the 
Moultan Rajah, has been the theme of praise in every one’s mouth for 
the past fortnight. All the daily papers have deemed the Lieutenant's 
conduct a fit subject for editorial notice, and a weekly contemporary has 
earnestly expressed his regret that the rules of a gs | service, like 
that of the East India Company, preclude the promotion of one who has 
evinced such remarkable military talent. We heartily echo every syllable 
that has been uttered in the luudation of the Sepoy Subaltern. His lau- 
rels have been bravely won: long may he wear them, and find o portuni- 
ties for increasing, if increase be dames bos the freshness and brilllency ot 
the wreath. The reward of Lieutenant Edwardes is now the question 
which naturally occupies the proper authorities. Measuring services by 
their importance, usage must be Sosaried from in this instance, for there 
is nothing parallel to the victory of Lieutenant Edwardes, either in the 
maaner of its accomplishmeut or its financial results. Almost single-hand- 
ed (he had but two European officers to assist him), he defeated a large 
army with a mere handful of raw levies, extended the British power in 
the Punjab, and rendered unnecessary the expensive armament intended 
by the Indian Government to be moved against Moultan in the cold sea- 
son. For the defence of Herat against the whole Persian army, Lieuten- 
ant Edward Pottinger, of the Bombay Artillery, was promoted w a bre- 
vet majority and the Companionship of the Bath. Captain Macgregor, of 
the Bengal artillery, was similarly recompensed for certain political ser- 
vices. Lieutenant Richmond Shakspeare, who executed an important 
mission from India to Russia, was knighted. Lieutenant Lewis Brown, 
who defended the fort of Kahu against the Beloochces, was honoured by 
a brevet majority and a C.B. Alexander Burnes was knighted and ob- 
tained brevet promotion for his political and commercial services ; and 
in a similar way other officers of the East India Company’s service have 
received a fitting recompense tor their bravery and skill. None of the 
achievements, however, of these officers will bear a comparison with the 
triumph, of Lieutenant Edwardes: and it would therefore be ungeue- 
rous to regulate his reward by the scale of distinction which determined 
the preferment of his predecessors. He has manifested peculiar military 
ability, and Government owe it to themselves to secure his services as a 
soldier and a leader of armies, without depriving him of any of the ad- 
vantages his political employment confers. Nevertheless, it will not do to 
destroy the seniority system simply because an isolated instance of su- 
perior professional talent presents itself. It is based upon principles of 
justice which exhibit it in favourable contrast with the ea a system 
in vogue in the Queen’s army; and though there be many disadvantages 
attending the necessary employment of men who are simply older than 
their intelligent brother officers, the balance of the benefits arising from 
both systems is clearly in favour of the Company’s. Then, what is to be 
done? Lieutenant Edwardes is a long way from a captaincy, and until 
he is promoted we believe he cannot obtain the brevet majority and the 
meanest honorary distinctions. If the Government defer the reward 
pending the neces promotion, the chances are that the Lieutenant 
will be forgotten ; if his services are recognized at once, under settled 
rales, he will receive an inadequate compensation for his services. There 
is nothing for it, then, but to break through the regulations, as a special 
case not to be drawn into a precedent, and to give him a brevet field rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, with suchaccompanying decorations as Her Majesty 
may think proper. A pecuniary grant the young officer would scarcely 
value, especially as he must be from his political office already well en- 
dowed. Rank and honour are all he can at present covet, and these, we 
think, might be administered with a free and generous hand, without de- 
iriment to the service or the creation of one solitary grumbler. If we had 
room to spare, we might offer the conduct of Lieutenant Edwardes, and 
of the young officers in the Company’s army, whose names we have given 
above, as a sufficient illustration of the importance of educating officers. 
We are not sorry, however, that we are incapacitated by limited space 
from rendering that which should stand alone subservient to the purpose 
of a separate argument.— United Service Gazette. 





The sketch by the Prince de Joinville of the burning ship Ocean Mon- 
arch was won in the raffle at Liverpool by Mrs. Hulton of Hulton Park. 


bitter fruits of what we cannot but deem a most unjust and infatuated 









The fund for the relief of the sufferers exceeds thirty thousand do\), 
The Queen and Prince Albert have coutriputed £100 to it. In the Line 
pool Courier uf the 6th inst. we find the following, relative to the disposal 
of the funds raised :— 

“ RELIEF OF THE tr Na BY y Ocean FM 
for dispensing the contributions to the passengers of this ship have 
as follows — the first place, they have pall for the lodgings of me 

ngers; and in the next they have furnished them with clothin : 

hey have also paid their passage out, and given orders in Boston to ouch 
as sailed by the Sunbeam to receive a sum of money. The committeg 
have investigated every case separately, and made their award accordj, 
to circumstances. We may also add, that as the contributions are larges 
than at first expected they will increase the value of their orders for mo. 
ney by advice to their agents per next packet.” 


© Committes 


Eerrt.—The following is an extract of a letter from Messrs. P 
and Co., dated Alexandria, 18th August, 1840, and addressed to 
respondenvs in this country :— ; 

“ The Nile is now risen considerably, and during the present mon), 
we should have had, as usual, abundant omagues of the new crops arriy. 
ing here from the interior; but untortunately the cholera having broke, 
out first in Cairo, thence spreading into all the villages along the Nii, 
reached the city, where it has been raging with great violence during th, 
past three weeks. The consequence is that business has been who) 
suspended, and very little produce arrives from the interior, as the Fel] 
will not venture to come down with it for fear of the cholera (of whj,), 
they are far more terrified than at the plague), nor is there any quantity 
of the government produce coming forward for the same reason, in fac 
all the public offices (except the Custom House) have been closed, 
Ibraham Pacha himself has gone away on board a frigate on acruise 1, 
the eastward. The Minister of Commerce, Artim Bey, as well as most of 
the government functionaries, have shut themselves up in their own houses 
in quarantine, and most of the foreign merchants and other Europeans 
have done the same. Thus the trade of the country is almost at a com- 
plete stand for the apne In the state of things the prices of our eXport 
pro duce are merely nominal. Of beans or other comestibles there is po 
deposit in the place, that of the last year being all exhausted, aud very 
small supplies ofthe new crop have as yet come forward.” 


Othonier 
heir cop. 





Tux Cuorera.—l\t appears from official reports that the cholera has 
spread to Esthooria and Lithuania. ; . . 

At Riga the number of persons who have been seized with the cholera, 
from the time it broke out to the 18th August, amounts to 5926, of whom 
3480 recovered, 1914 died, and 532 are sull under treatment. 

The epidemic has been more fatal at Mittau; of 782 persons who 
were attacked up to the 31st of August, 303 have died, and only 54 have 
recovered. — 

Since the beginning of J uly, the cholera has also broken out in Siberia, 
where it had not penetrated in former years 

At Stettin, where it broke out on the 10th, there have been 204 victims 
up to the 30th. During the 24 hours from noon on the 30th to noon on 
the 31st, the police received eas of 33 fresh cases, a far higher 
number than during any preceding day, when the number did not exceed 

During the next 24 — the number of cases amounted to 50. 

During the same lapse of time the number of fresh cases at Magdeburgh 
was 11, which also shows an increase. _ 

On the 23d of August there were at St. Petersburgh 42 new cases, 37 
recoveries, and 15 deaths. The number under treatment has diminished to 
438.—Le Precurseur. ar 

Greenock, Sept. 4.—There has been a report in circulation throughout 
this town yesterday and to-day that there were two cases of cholera on 
board the brig Reliance, which arrived here on Saturday evening trom 
Constadt. A considerable degree of uneasiness has been the consequeuces, 
but, as the affair has been greatly exaggerated, no apprehension what- 
ever need be felt. There was one case of cholera, of a most malignan 
character, on board the Reliance, which took —_ about 17 days before 
she arrived in the Clyde, and so rapid was the progress ot the disease 
that the unfortunate subject expired after two hours’ illness. (u the 
vessel’s arrival here there was one case of sickness on board, and the tide- 
surveyor, who examined the vessel, immediately sent fora medical man, 
when it appeared that the patient had merely a facial Sepaes—-cometont 
like erysipelas. He was at once taken to the infirmary, an the ve .v 
was relieved from quarantine. The order of the Board ot Customs to 
tide-officers, dated the 15th of June last, is to the effect that any vessel 
which may have had a case of cholera on board, but not within ten days 
prior to her arrival, and none of whose crew may have within that period 
exhibited symptoms of the malady, shall be relieved trom quarantine. — 
North British Mail. 

Late Storm on THE East Coast or ScoTLanp.—SUMMARY OF Loss.— 
It is impossible to estimate the entire amount of loss of "sy sa. Aa this 
destructive gale. Estimating the number of boats entirely wrecked, aud 
the materials and nets lost at 100, and calculating that each boat and drift 
of nets were worth 110/., we have 11,0002. sacrificed ; estimating and ad- 
ding to this the number of boats injured to be 100, and that 20/. will be 
required to be expended on each ere they can be seaworthy, we have 
other 2000/.; and supposing that 300 drifts of nets were lost, in addition ¥ 
the first above mentioned (a number below the mark), and taking each 
fleet to be worth 30/., we have to add 9000/. to the list. The loss may 
therefore be thusset down :— 


25. 





Value in boats and materials totally lost......-------+------ £ - 
Ditto in boats partially injured .....-..-------+ +--+ e+-2++ 2220000 a 
Nets entirely lost...-....----------- one cece ee cee eee cone eee sees ee 
Vessels wrecked, with cargoes, three in number, say....---------- ’ 
Total loss of property...--..----------- £23,000 


This loss, let it be known, with the exception of the last item, has _ 
suffered by the poor fishermen ; many, if not most, of whom are now, y 
this calamity, rendered destitute. If ever there was a case calling 7 - 
ernment relief, this is one. Ifa similar stroke had fallen on Irish fisher 
men, something would have been done. 

The loss of human life needs no estimate. 
to be 94 men drowned. : oo, 

Of the 37 who perished off Wick, 17 have left widows, and 60 a. 
At Helinsdale, the 5 who were drowned have left widows and fami cl 
we have not particulars of the others; but, taking the widows = c - 
dren left at Wick as an average, we come to the conclusion that U pets 
mity has left about 45 widows, with fully 150 children totally a od 
ed jor—a calamity without a precedent in the annals of the British . 7 : 
ies, and one that, we trust, will call forth the beneficent sympathy of th 

tion at large. ’ : ; 
othe total . of bodies now found is 8, leaving 29 still tossea about 
among the waves. : ™ 

No Subesigtion has yet been commenced here on behalf of the —" 
ers. On this subject we publish a letter, recommending a penny su! 
scription over the kingdom.—John O' Groat Journal. 


Itis now fully ascertained 





A Neat Excuse.—It is whispered, but very confidentially, met =” 
orvi . distinguished Republican of the jusie 
terview has taken place between a disting Steam af the wire 
miliew-Republic aud an equally distinguished oy? >: ies wolitica 
Republic, with the hope that the latter might be ra id ve . od a 
party of the former. The pair came very soon, it 1s ke 4 ly open 
derstanding; but the ultra-Republican refused “ ma twee bin 
display of his conversion, as was the wish of him 
over. ' ba om 
“Confound it,” says the ura, after having refused — +4 a ee 
licitations, “I can only reply to you by i aes 6° © 
actress, applied to a certain great Monarch. as 
“I don’t know what you mean,” says juste-muiien, 
point, let’s have it,” ‘ ' n't 
“Well, this is it. Mademoiselle (we won ' m4 
i t ly had the curtain ’ ; ant was 
Taio Bacjosty capeotad her in his box. When she came in, so — a 
the King’s fre ec met that he was about to embrace her on 
” ime (0 
ery Sire,” exclaimed the actress, “for your own sake give me time 
F, , 

Nig oo a . r syl- 
yh fe enaedate tickies me,” replied juste-miliew— 1 have not 2 §) 
lable to add. Come and arn Ne wore i please. 
“Pp it me, Sire, to say that it will be soon. ‘ ‘nd the 
Te relish the aroma of this anecdote, readers must bear oo ved 
Republique Rouge, and the discredit attached to it. We _ ’ 
freely, from the pleasant columns of the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


“ but if it be to the 


mind her name), plays 





e,2 , hear, 
New Consunate ror St. Domtxco.—A British Consul — sepa- 
been appointed to the former Spanish part of St. Sonam © has fallen 
rate Republic from Hayti. The selection of the ig for the post 
on Sir Robert Schomburgh, a gentleman every way % 


de 
<— re ‘ * nce of West Ind 6 
from his literary and scientific attainments and experienc rosecut.ou of 





trade and commerce. No man has spent more time in the P 
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ventific and literary estigations Sir Robert. {n 1831 he sur- 
eatin te ow lope the island of one of the Virgin 


its surrounding coral reefs, previously the scene of innumer- 
= i rods ba and clase his deaoers of a strong NW ones, wae 
the publication of his chart, and remarks by the Admiralty, in 1891-S%, 
the annual number of 10 or 12 wrecks, und great loss of life, have n 
nknown. Sir Robert subsequently surveyed, at his own expense, the 
vosdstead of Tortola, and these surveys occupied him nearly four years. 
In 1835 Sir Robert roceeded to explore the hitherto unknown interior 
f Guiana, under the direction of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, and after four years’ exploration he received the society’s gold 
medal. In 1840 he was despatched by Her Majesty’s Government to 
survey the limits of Guiana, which exposed him to another four years 
sepedition, involving great privation and much physical endurance. Oa 
the successfal termination of his mission he received the honour of 
knighthood from Her Majesty ; since that period Sir Robert has been en- 
ed in surveying Barbadoes, and publishing a voluminous history of 
that island, which, with other literary labours, have rendered his name 
familiar to the public.— Times. 





Important Sate or Lanpep Estates near Yorx.—The Ebberston 
freehold estate, consisting of a residence, small park, farms, woods, and 
a large tract of waste moor land, the whole 12,600 acres, situate between 
York and Scarborough, was brought to the hammer, at the George-inn, 
York, on Friday, the Ist inst., by Messrs. Farebrother, Clark, and Lye. The 
rental of the estate, after deducting the out-goings and allowance to tenants 
for tithe, leaves £5,760 per annum, and was sold in two lots, after a spir- 
ited competition, to W. W. Caley, Esq., for £190,000. A second lot, 
consisting of a freehold farm-house, and 56 acres, chiefly of moor land, 
was sold to Captain Corns at £700. The sale took place at one o'clock, 
and the room was crowded with the chief landed estate proprietors and 
gentlemen of the county. 

Tue New Forest.—Itis rumoured that Government have resolved that 
the New Forest shall be disforested, Such a determination is not impro- 
bable, considering the evils arising {roi fores: iaws, and the utter useless- 
ness, except to plunderers, of the New Forest. The forest, it is said, is sur- 
rounded by ostensible timber-merchants, some of whom were nothing beter 
than receivers of stolen timber. Nothing can exceed the trepidation which 
Lord Duncan has caused amongst the foresters, verderers, and rangers. 
They are all trembling. The books of the deputy-surveyor have been seized 
and the election of avacant rangership has been suspended. Her Majesty 
kept servants enough in Hampshire to prevent aforest pony fromstealing, 
a lade of grass, a yet teams of horses with waggon loads of timber, have 
escaped unmolested. Since the investigation the officicials are so timid that 
they conjure up in the grotesque appearance of the gnarled oaks, the sem- 
blance of detectives. Pan and sylvan deities have vanished from the forests, 
and policemen are now roaming over their beautiful retreats. For many 

years past down Southampton Water there has floated many a rood of sto- 
toe timber, but thanks to timely exposure and investigation the depreda- 
tions will for the future be less frequent, if they are not altogether pre- 
vented.— Bath paper. 


Royat Yacut Squaproy.—-The Earl of Wilton has been elected Com- 
modore of this club at a meeting held at Cowes last week in room of the 
Marquis of Donegal, who has resigned. A number of members have 
sent in a written protest against the election, on the ground that the ap- 

ointment ought not to be made until the annual meeting in May next. 
t may be remembered that the Marquis of Donegal’s election alsc gave 
rise to much dissatisfaction.— Globe. 











Tue Royat Mersey Yacut Cius.—The monthly meeting of this club 
took place last night, at the Club-room, in Duke-street. In the unavoida- 
ble absence of the commodore, Thomas Littledale, Esq., the chair was 
occupied by Richard Kay, Esq., the treasurer. Five new members were 
elected, and five others proposed. The closing trip of theseason was fix- 
ed to take place on Saturday, the 23dof the present month, when a fine 
show of yachts will follow the commodore’s. Mr. Parker gave notice of 
a motion to the effect, thatsome memorial should be presented by the club 
to the commodore, “as an expression of their high estimation of his gal- 
lantry and humanity.”” This motion, though without allusion to any par- 
ticular occasion, refers to Mr. Littledale’s noble exertions in the saving 
of life, by means of his comparatively small yacht, and her crew, from 
the Ocean Monarch, when the latter was on fire. [t is an honour to all 
yacht clubs to have it to say that one of their little craft, accidentally 
sailing about, should be the means of saving many lives. It is a higher hon- 
our to the commodore of the Mersey Club, whose personal energy, aad 
of the crew under his command, saved so many lives. But he courts no 
praise, as his modest testimony at the inquest sufficently shows. He 
seemed to repudiate all commendation to himself, and even stave off 
blame from those whom others deemed neglectful.—Liverpool Courier 
September 6. 

Mo.te. Jenny Linp.—BiruincHam, WEDNESDAY, Sept. 6,—Last night 
this highly-gifted lady entertained and astonished the musical world iu 
this locality at a miscellaneous concert, at the Town Hall, in which she 
was assisted by Monsieur Roger, Signors F. Lablache, Seguin, and Bel- 
letti. The hall was crowded, and had a brilliant appeatance. There 
were, I am told, 1800 persons in the body, 300 in the side galleries, and 
600 in the great gallery. It is needless to say the Nightingale was the 
great attraction, and amply repaid many who travelled a great distance 
to hear her. From some cause her first appearance, in the organ gallery, 
was not hailed with that enthusiasm which she is accustomed to, and it 
was evident her first two songs were not quite those of Jenny Lind. 
She, however, in the second part, rose, if possible, above herself. She 
was encored in every song, and cheered most vehemently. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

At the Court of Buckingham Palace, the 4th day of September 1848, present, 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council :—This day the most Honourable 
John Marquis of Breadalbane was, by her Majesty’s command, sworn of her Ma- 
a most Honourable Privy Council, and took his place at the Board accor- 

ingly. 

BucxinGuam Patace, Sept. 5.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Jc in 
Marquess of Breadalbane, K.T. to be LordChamberlain of her Majesty's House- 
hold, in the room of Frederick Earl Spencer, C.B. resigned. 

St. James's Patace, AuG. 31 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint the 
Rey. Alan Gardner Cornwall to be Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Crown Orrice, Sept. 4.—Members returned to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment.—Borough of Leicester.—John Ellis, of Belgrave, in the county of Leices- 
ter, Esq.; Richard Harris, of the Crescent, in the orough of Leicester, Esq., the 
last election for the said borough having been declaired void, Sept. 5.--Borough 
of Cheltenham.—Charles Lennox Grenville Berkeley, Esq., the last election for 
the said borough having been declared void. 


AvUy. 


Stovin, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., has been appointed col- 








Major-General Sir Fred. 
onel of the 83rd foot. 

OFricr oF ORDNANCE, Sept. 1.—Royal Re y— i ‘ 
thes to be First Lieut v Power, velanade meee Any fies thom, 3.. Lee 

Starr, &c.—Maj O’Hara Baynes has ceased to be Town Major at Ald- 
erney. The duties have been associated with those of the town-major- 
ship of Guernsey ; and Lt-Col Lemesurier is app. to the double office 
Capt Sir W Russell has ceased to be an extra aide de camp to the Lord 
Lieut of Ireland. Capt Love, 67th Ft, is garrison quart. mast at Gibraltar 
Lt Caulfield, of the 66th Ft, has succeeded Lt Story, 19th Ft, as fort adjt 
of Tobago. Capt Harrison, of the 10th Hussars, has been appointed an 
aidede camp to Viscount Falkland, the governor of Bombay. Lt Poole 
Royal Regt, has been transferred from the appointment of superintending 
officer at Durham to the same office at Leeds, v Lt Wilson, who is gone 
to Durham. Lt Montagu, 10th Ft, has succeeded Lt Hackett, 77th, as 
superintending officer in the London Lt Inftry Subdivision. Capt R 
Manners, late 79th Ft, has s1cceeded Capt Whitty, as Governor of the 
Military Prison at Fort Clarence. Capt J. Curtin, late 98th, has left Cork, 
and succeeded Capt Manners, at Southsea Castle. Capt D. Edwardes, 
late 55th Ft, is app governor of the Military Prison at Devonport, v R. H. 
Clough, Esq.— United Service Gazette. 


THE LaTE Camp at TurtuLLa.—Major General M’Donald’s address to 
the troops on striking their tents in the couuty Tipperary will be read 
with interest. It gives the lie direct that any portion ofthe British army 
would be guilty of deserting their Queen or her banners. 

The following is a copy of the general order :— 

: ‘ “ Tuurves, Sept. 3, 1848. 

Major General M Donald having been directed to hold the troops 
pr = omen’ - aera to break up their encampment and be 
uarters, takes this opp i ning his very warme 
thanks tothe y Rempetn pportunity of returning his very warmest 
which the‘ moveable column’ has bee 
will have the goodness to convey > apenas 
He has not failed to bring to the notice of I 
likely to forget, the absence of crime, andt 
as been maintained—the zeal and chee 
order has been exocuted through a continu 


omposed, and to request they 
to those under their command. 
1is superiors, nor is he himsel! 
he admirable discipline which 
rful alacrity with which every 
ed series of wet and inclement 






| weather. Although the major 


manding the regiments and detachments of 






general rejoices that on the present occa- 
sion, the services of the troops were not required in actual collision, stil! 
their readiness and loyalty were very manifest, and he could not wish for 
better men or officers should he be called upon to meet the enemies of 
his Queen and country. 
(Signed) 


“ K. M’Kenzte, Major of Brigade, 
“Camp, Thurles.” 


Navy. 

Deatus.—Rear Admiral John Duff Markland, C. B., on the retired list 
of October, 1846, died at Bath, on the 28th ult., aged 68. As midship- 
man of the Nymphe he was present at the capture of the French frigates 
Resistance and Constance (1797); he afterwards, as midshipman of the 
Amethyst, took part in the capture of the Dedaignenss in 1810. As com- 
mander of the Bastard, Rear Admiral Markland was present at the cap- 
ture of a convoy near Trieste; he subsequently, as captain of the Milford, 
assisted at the siege of Trieste, and the capture of all the principal forts 
in the Adriatic from 1811 to 1813. 

Rear Admiral de Stark died on the 4th inst. at his residence, Kensing- 
ton, aged 84. The deceased was midshipman of the Latona at the relief 
of Gibraltar in 1782; Lieutenant commanding the Suwarrow lugger, Li- 
berty brig, and Millbrook schooner, and very actively employed. G ezet- 
ted 1803. By this death Captain Sir W. O. Pell is made Rear Admiral of 
the Blue, which causes a vacancy in Greenwich Hospital. 

Commander John Lambrick, on the retired list of 1816, at Plymouth, 
aged 77 years. ; 

Lieutenant George Fraser, at Chichester. He was youngest son of the 
late Major-General Fraser, of Ashling House, Sussex; and when midship- 
man of the Revenge served in her boats at cutting out a privateer at Pala- 
mos, for which service he was mentioned in the Gazette. 

Captain John Campbell, R. M., in London, aged 63. Asa lieut., he 
served in the Blanche, at the capture of the French frigate Guerriére, in 
1806, and in the Virginie, at the capture of the Datch frigate Guelderland, 
in 1806. 

Lieut. George Loften, R. M., at Plymouth. 

We have received intelligence of the death of Paymaster and Purser 
George Simmonds, of the Meander, 44, Captain the Hon. H. Keppel, at 
Singapore. 

AppolntMENTs.—Surgeon.—Thomas R. H. Thomson, to be superinten- 
dent of the Blenheim convict-ship. 

Lieutenants. —Charles A. Petch, to be chief officer of the Coast Guard ; 
Thomas Goss, to be an officer of the Coast Guard. Sherard Osborn, to 
the Excellent. 

Deputy Inspector of Hospitals Dr. W. Lindsay to be chief medical offi- 
cer of Malta Hospital, vice J. C. Watt, deceased. 

Promotion.—Robert G. Craigie, to be Lieutenant. 

Apmiratty, Aug. 28.—Corps of Ro al Marines.—Sec. Lieut. H. Hew- 
itt to be First Lieut., vice Grieve, resigned. 

Apiracty, Aug. 31.—First Lieut. E. T. P. Shewen to be Capt., vice 
Smith, retired on full pay; Sec. Lieut. E. M‘Arthur, to be First Lieut. v, 
Shewen, promoted. 

A London morning paper of Sep. 5, says, Lieut. Wagbhorn, for civil ser- 
vices connected with the overland route, has had a grant of 15,002. from 
the government. It was voted in the estimates, specially, a fortnight 
since. The Earl of Haddington, when First Lord of the Admiralty, pro- 
moted Mr. Waghorn on account of his services. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. 


Matta, August 25. 

In Malta Harbour.—The Ceylon receiving-ship, bearing the flag of Rear 
Admiral Edward tiarvey; and Wee Pet, goty | 

On a Cruise.— ‘he Hibernia, 104, Capt. Peter Richards, C.B., bearing 
the flag of Vice Admiral Sir W. Parker, Bart., G.C.B., the commander-in- 
chief; Queen, 110, Capt. H. W. Bruce; Superb, 80, ae Corry; Ven- 
geance, 84, Capt. S. Lushington; Rodney, 90, Capt. EB. Collier; Vanguard, 
80, Capt. G. F. Rich; Howe, 120, Capt. Sir J. Stirling ; Thetis, 36, Capt. 
H. Codrington; Harlequin, Com. Moore ; Spartan, Capt. Symonds ; Odin, 
Capt. the Hon. F. F. Pelham; Gladiator, Capt. Robb; Terrible, Capt. 
W. Ramsay; Spitfire, Lieutenant Com. Willis; Porcupine, Lieutenant E. 
F. Roberts ; Bulldog, Com. A. C. Key ; Hecate, Com. R. Moorman; Locust, 
Lieutenant E. R. Power; Sidon, Capt W. H. Henderson. 

On Surveying Duty.—The Volage, 22, Capt. T. Graves; Research: 
Lieutenant Lord J. Browne. 





the headmost, the Beller 
next, and nearly equal ; 


in the 


, Tweed, Pilot, Prince Regent, and Reynard 
e St. Vincent, Blenheim, and Amphion last. 
On the 2d instant, it being calm, near Kinsale, the si was made at 


daylight for all the steamers to get up steam, when the Dragon took the 
-e ya ae intow, the Stromboli took the Prince Regent, the Blenheim took 
e 
wards of an hour’s delay, took the Helena, the Frolic and Pilot being or- 
dered to Cork under sail, when one of the most interesting sights ever 
witnessed at sea took place. The S¢. Vincent was towed by the Dragon 
7 knots per hour; the Stromboli towed the Prinee Re 
Blenheim towed the Bellerophon 4} knots; the Reynard towed the T'weed 
5 knots; andthe Am 


» the Reynard took the Tweed, and the Amphion, after up- 


54 knots; the 


ion towed the Helena 3 knots. 


When the result of this trial is considered,—that of a squadron of ships, 


for instance, off an enemy’s port in a calm, being towed in by theirown 
vessels, this is a most important point to be desired, more especially when 
effected by those vessels which have the auxillary screw only,such as 
the Dhakein, Reynard, and Amphion, of whose especial performances see 
more below. 


At 6 & m. the - see except the Pilot and Frolic, were all anchored 
ove of Cork. 


With regard to the screw-vessel, the Reynard, 60 horse-power, Com- 


mander P. Cracroft, has certainly realized more than the expectations of 
the service respecting her. 
one occasion los ta fore trysail, which was blown to ribands; two nights 
after she was obliged to pat into Waterford-roads, the weather was so bad. 
No vessel could have be 

stances. 


She has encountered terrific weather, and on 


aved better, or indeed so well under the circum- 


The second day’s trial, above given, was brought to a premature close 


as far as the Reynard was concerned, by her foretopmast and main gal- 
lantmast going over the side, the result of the wire riggi 


with which 
she is supplied; the mast-head look-out went overboard with the spars, 
but was happily saved from death. Wire roping is not to be depended on. 
The Reynard and Prince Regent were the only vessels which did not part 
company with the Admiral. In the trial with the Prince Regent, Bellero- 
phon, Frolic, and Pilot, above given, the Reynard gives the result as fol- 
lows:—The Frolic weathered the Reynard in three hours 3,065 yards; 
Pilot ditto, 1,416 yards; Reynard weathered on Bellerophon 2,936 yards, 
and on Prince Regent, two miles. A fresh single reef topsail breeze and 
a very heavy swell. Unfortunately the wind was very unsteady, veering 
44 points during the trial; “but the above result may be considered cor- 
rect,” as ascertained by the angles. On the following day the Reynard 
had a trial with the Blenheim screw-ship, of 450-horse-power, and the Am- 
phion, of 300-horse power, under steam and sail, beating the former 1,520 
ards to windward, and the latter nearly three miles. This trial only 
asted two hours, as the Blenheim had to stop her screw for a hot bear- 
ing; but it was a very satisfactory one. The Reynard had two trials of 
sailing on the Ist instant, of about two hours’ duration each, wind abeam 
and right aft. In the first she beat the whole squadron, exceptthe Helena 
and the Frolic. 


Tue Coast or Arrica.—By the arrival of the Ferret, we learn that she 
left at Loando the Penelope, 12, steam-frigate, Captain L. Jones, with the 
broad pendant of the commander-in-chief Commodore Sir Charles Ho- 
tham, k.C.B. on the 3d July, all well. The Penelope arrived there on the 
26th of June, and on her way thither captured the steam slaver Theresa, 
of 120 tons, witha high pressure engine. The vessel was empty. She 
was taken about 60 miles otf Kabenda; the morning was foggy, and they 
were close to her before she could make any attempt to escape; she was 
sent to St. Helena for condemnation. Since the death of poor Comman- 
der Levinge there had been no more cases of influenza on board the 
Penelope. The squadron was generally healthy. d 

Ascension was healthy, and Captain Hutton was endeavouring, by his 
hospitality and attention to the wants of the cruisers, to make the island 
as agreeable as its barren soil would permit. 

The Contest, 12, Commander M‘Murdo, was at Loando; on the 3d of 
May she captured a vessel with 497 slaves, and on the 14th of May she 
destroyed a vessel of 252 tons. She had recently chased a steamer off 
Ambrize, but the vessel got clear with 1500 slaves on board. 





OxituaRy.—Lately, at Baltinglass, Ireland, Lady Elizabeth Stratford, sister of 
the Earl of Aldborough.—In Hull, lately, the Prussian General Tom Thumb. 
—On the 29th ult., at Gareloch, Scotland, John M‘Kenzie, Esq., a celebrated scho- 
lar, whose name is well known in connection with Celtic literature —On the 24th 
ult., at Scarborough, Dr. J. A, Cramer, Dean of Carlisle, and Professor of Modern 
History in Oxford University. — On the 4th inst., Mr. G. B. Matthews, aged 21 years 
and four months, son of our old and respected friend Captain B. R. Matthews, late 





At the Pireus of Athens.—The Meteor, Com. Buttler; Mutine, 12, Com. 
Palmer. 
At Constantinople—The Tartarus, Com. Sir G. Webster. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S SQUADRON. 
PortsmoutH, Tuesday, Sept. 5. 

This squadron left Cork on the 24th ult., as we announced at the time. 
The Amphion was nearly on shore working out; the S/romboli went to her 
assistance, when she proceeded to join the squadron, consisting of the 
St. Vincent, Prince Regent, Bellerophon, Tweed, Frolic, Pilot, Helena, Dra- 
gon and Stromboli. ‘ 

A trial, under single reefed topsails, topgallant-sails, jib, and courses, 
was made the same day between the Tweed, Pilot, Helena, and Frolic, 
which ended by the Pilot beating the Tweed about two miles, Frolic beat- 
ing the Tweed one mile and a quarter, and Helena beating the T'weed 
about one mile. The Z'weed did not sail so well as when she first went 
out. There can be no doubt that the Pilot is the most weatherly of the 
sailing brigs in strong breezes. 

The Reynard joined the squadron on the 25th, when there wasa strong 
westerly wind. 

The Tweed, Pilot, Frolic, and Helena made another trial to-day, which 
ended with similar results to those of yesterday. 

The Prince Regent, Bellerophon, and Amphion commenced a trial, but a 
fog came on, which separated the whole squadron. The line-of-battle 
ships picked up the Admira/ the same evening, but the fog continued very 
thick the following day, generally blowing a hard gale from the west- 
south-west, until the 28th, when the vessels that had parted company 
joined off Cape Clear, viz., the Stromboli, the Pilot, and the Frolic, also the 
Blenheim and the Dragon. The Helena was still missing, but had been 
seen the same day by the Pilot. 


sea. The trials recommenced by sending the Frolic to windward about 
two miles, when the Pilot was ordered to chase her. The result, after 
eight hours, was very little, and the trial was not decided, in consequence 
of a change of wind. 

The same results took place with the Prince Regent and Bellerophon. 
an opinion may be given, however, the Prince Regent was the winner. 
But nothing could be more satisfactory than the Blenheim, which vessel, 
under sail, got her steam up, and, although started a considerable time 
after the otuer vessels, going six knots, weathered the whole (not except- 
ing the brigs) ina most extraordinary manner, which shows the superior- 
ity of the screw to assist in going to windward. The Amphion did not do 
so well, from not being able to carry her mainsail, the funnel being be- 
fore the mainmast, whilst the Blenkeim’s is abaft the mainmast. The 
Reynard showed the superiority of h-r sailing qualities to-day in a strong 
breeze, equal to the brigs. 

The Dragon aud Stromboli, as heretofore, kept their stations well to 
windward under sail. The Helena joined company to-day. 

On the 30th, wind N.W., a little swell, but very fine weather, several 
trials took place, the results of which were that after five hours’ trial on 
a wind, carrying all sail, the Frolic beat the Pilot neariy half a mile, and 
the Helena upwards of a mile. The Prince Regent, after four hours’ trial 
on a wind just enough to take in royals, beat the Bellerophon about 500 
yards. They are very equal ships in sailing—the Bellerophon, however, 
appears the stiffest. 

The Pilot, Frolic, and Helena, made a trial with the wind nearly right 
aft, carrying all possible sail (that is Piot and Frolic, as the Helena did 
not make sail until the trial was nearly over) for about an hour, going 
eight knots, a beautiful race—Pilot and Frolic neck and neck, the Helena 
astern. 

Nothiag has been so west as the trial between the Blenhewm, Am- 
phion, and Reynard screw-vessels under all sail on a wind, assisted by 
steam with the auxiliary screw, going six to seven knots for two hours, 
which ended in the Reynard beating the Blenheim about a quarter of a 
mile, and the Amphion by upwards of a mile. There was very little swell, 
which gives an advantage to the Reynard, otherwise, with a strenger 
breeze, the Blenkeim would beat. ‘The Amphion has either lost her sailing 
qualities, or the loss of the mainsail when the steam is up makes a con- 
siderable difference ; but the advantage that the Blenheim possesses with 
steam and sails in going to windward of everything under sail is the ad- 
miration of everybody. 

Ou the 31st the squadron was employed the whole of the day, which 
was much wanted, forsome of the ships were very long in performing the 
common iwanduvres, more particularly the Amphion and Helena. 

On the Ist inst. trials of sailing with the wind on the quarter, going five 





knots, aud the wind aft, running towar.s Cork ; the Frolic and Helena were 


On the 29th the wind was strong from the W.S.W., and a good deal of 


If 


of the Steam Ship Great Western.—On the 2d inst., Frances Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Burnett, ., of Higher Ardwick, Manchester, and elder sister of Charles 
Dickens, Esq.. agua 36.—Died on tbe 3rd inst., at his residence, No. 19, Queen’s- 
road, Gloucester-gate Dopete-pet William Augustus Blakeney, Esq., formerly 
Major in the 87th (or Prince of Wales’s Irish) Regiment, in the 77th year of his 
age. 





REE 


FIRST GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE SEASON. 


4 be DIRECTOR of the ITALIAN OPERA of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 
respectfully announces, that having made an arrangement with 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 
(PIANIST OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA) 

THE FIRST GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE SEASON WILL BE GIVEN 
AT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE ON MONDAY OCTOBER 2, 1848. On which 
occasion, the Principal Artists, and the largely increase} Chorus and Orchestra of the 
ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, together with other eminent Artists, and also the 
greater portion of the performing members of the PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
and the entire LIEDERKRANTZ VOCAL ASSOCIATION, under the direction 
of Herr Hecht, will appear; the whole will form an ORCHESTRA OF 80 PER- 
FORMERS and a CHORUS OF 150 VOICES ; which will give, with an effect 
altogether unequalled in this Country, the following Programme of POPULAR AND CLAS- 
SICAL MUSIC, 

The Festival will be under the direction of 

M,. MARETZEK, 


Musical Direetor and Conductor of the Italian Opera Company, and late Musical Director 
of the Italian Opera, London. 


te" It is respectfully announced that this will be the only opportunity of hearing 
M. STRAKOSCH, and the Artists, Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera Company, be- 
fore their departure for Philadelphia, which will positively take place on the 3d October, 
On this occaion the Tabernacle will be illumina'ed with 1000 extra lights, 


¢# The Festival will positively take place on the Evening above stated. 
NO POSTPONEMENT ON ACCOUNT OF THE WEATHER, 
PROGRAMMF, 
Part I. 
Rae ee ee SP. 0 6ccicc os cacgetsgstadsd eccazeduscasoes Beethoven 
2. Duo........ “ Semiraumide,”......by Signorina TRUFFI and Signora PICO......... Rossini 
3. Fantasie dramatique, “ Lucia,” composed and executed by.............0008 STRAKOSCH 
4. English Ballad...........:.ccscsckbeaeasta by Miss NORTHALL............ 
5. Grand Finale, first act “ Linda di Chamouniz,”........ by Signorina TRUFFI, 
Signora PICO, Signori VALTELLINA and ROSI, and FULL CHORUS 
and ORCHESTRA OF THE ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY..........000005 Donizetti 
6 Celebrated “ Concert Stuee.”...., oessedoscse by STRAKOSCH...........+.00+ Von Weber 
Part Il. 
L Overture........ecseeerees 90 EMIT . 6 ccncccnespeccenssctecssemeuepsccesces MARETZEK 
2. TiO. .....eeeeeess * Lucrezia Borgia.” ........00.+++ by Signorina TRUFFI and 
Signori BENEDETTI and ROST,..........ccccccsescccesvccsccccccecressvcoes Donizetti 
3. Duo on themes of “ Giuramento” for two Pianos, composed by Strakosch, 
and performed by....cccesseceescccseccesececeseee- Messrs. TIMM and STRAKOSCH 
4. German Glee...... by the LIEDERKRANTZ, (80 voices). ....+.s++eeesereees 
5. Sextuor Finale, “ Ernani,” followed by the “ Monterey Galop,” performed 
EN COMPOSED DY... scccescccesccscercesccsccscccesccresseserssessevcseces STRACOSCH 


6. Grand Finale, Ist act “ Giuramento,” by Signorina TRUFFI, Signora PICO, 
Signori BENEDETTI, VALTELLINA, and FULL CHORUS and ORCHES- 
TRA OF THE ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY.......0:seeesceeeeeeeeeee - Mercadante 


The following new pieces, by STRAKOSCH, have been published by WMSHALL & 
SON, 239 Broadway A. Adieu @’Italie—Etude Characteristique pour le Piano; 2. Lucrezia 
Borgia—Fantasia; 3. The Storming of Monterey—Grand Galop, dedicated 
Taylor; 4. Souvenir de Lac de Como, Melodie pour le Piano; 5. Un Carnival a Naples— 
Polka ; 6. Prayer, from the Opera of Otello, for left hand alone. a 

And, the following have also been published by ANDRE & CO., 437 Broadway;—1. The 
Magic Bells—a Reverie; 2. Mercedes Polka; 3. Chanson d’ Amour—a Noctarne, 

§="M. STRAKOSCH on this occasion will perform on a Grand Piano from the manufac- 
tory of Chickering, and also on one made by Erard. 

All the pieces in the above Programme will be accompanied by the Orchestra, 

TICKETS ONE DOLLAR, for sale at the Music Stores, and at the New York 
Hotel, Delmonico’s, and at the Tabernacle on the night of the Concert. 


Doors will open at7 o'clock, Performance will commence at 8 o'clock, pre 
cisely. 





HENRI HERZ'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 

N compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will open a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
pees as he conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris. All the lessons will 
given by Mr. HERZ. As the number of pupils will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
in their names to Messrs. ANDRE & CO., No 447 Broadway, or to the residencejof Mr, 
HERZ, No. 47 Warren street. 


The Academy will open on Monday, October 2. Sept 30. 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 


EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Rreadway. 


Season tickets 530 cents. 





Open; from 9 A.M. until 10P.M, Admittancgg cent>. Sept 30—Sm 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Mente MADAME eatin ot #1 aoe Brooklyn Heights, will, re- 


This offers, besides to be found in the best schools in New York, 
that of situation, with house and healthy in all seasons, 
Sad Stee a emettom, Tor coc the South ent Wallon Ferien, Pos pre dotenemayts 

on application by letter, Sept23—1m 





A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now off atexceedingly low prices, a choice and extensi k of Fashion- 
A bin gubin, cdlesalitn Berepeuy apestee: ofteohensn cameiien 7 
SILKS,—_RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N. B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks will be ready for ins; Monda 
25th inst. “ Ae tempammaes ~~ We iy 





FURNISHED ROOMS IN BARCLAY STREET. 
E , wi ’ . A 
TT Oibetaey See Ist of October, without board, CRP penne end tohcneme? ply 





MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


LL take a limited number of private during the winter months. For terms, kc. 
apply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage ees doors from Bleecker Street. Sept 16 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 





SEPTEMBER, 774, IN CARPENTER’S PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 

steel by H. 8. Sapp, an Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a phic descrip- 

tion from the pen of the venerable Joun Apams. ith we a Key onenatins the 

Portraits of the Members present. @ 20 by 25 inches, p on fine paper 24 by 32. Proofs 

$3; a few copies on India Paper $5. Just published by 

JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 

oft. Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promplly forwarded by Mail to any part 
United States. Sept 163 m* 





EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ has removed from No. 23to No. 25 Irving Place, and 
will be prepared to receive his pupils on Monday, September 4th. Sept9im 


RS, OKILL’S SCHOOL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for = a of 
ug 





her pupils on Monday, the 4th of September. m 








NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE. 


ARE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and for the best manufacturers in the United States. Anpre & Co. have just 
——- new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States sad in 

urope, where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
struments of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. ‘The large stock of 
Pianos from the factory of Henri Herz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 


ported tothis country; Pianines, Grands, Semi-Grands, and = pent os in rosewood and 
races cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are 80 my MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent publications. 
Letters and orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York, 
Sept 16—3m 





PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


Wit HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, osite the Par 
having enlarged and beautified their store, are a repared to of fr to the public = 
and well stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDIS 00 more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument have latel 
made ortant improvements, and are enabled to offer to the lic, an article fully f 
ot su, r, to — be any er — _ atas low a price, Pe tars, a very superior article, 
own manu ore, warran te; d Boehm Flutes mad 
in the best manner, and of the best warranted correct. pagans r . 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPH 
CORDIONS te, be a NTS, INES, MELODEONS, AC- 
4 . have made arrangements to hav th] 
“2 receive all the new music as soon as published. oa ae. Aeremaan tac crete 
Aug 19 


usic imported to order, in from forty to sixty days 
TARRANT'S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


aye preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its tive 
T virtues and its great success in the cure of lions affections and Febrile 





Gow it has given at 
yed all th laminatory po atom rh has in numerous cases 
tually fone yo those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
iveness and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 


of utility. 
Fispared and sold, wholesale and retail, mY a0 JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
o. reenwic 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. Sai Migetiae tes Dronions. 
100 William t.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred, Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M, , Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co.,40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 


une 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 


IETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 189 William Street, N: 2 
D Le south of Fulton Street, are Tanahotaring, and have sheave on hand a ful ae 


tion, as 











ment of articles in their line, of the follo tions, which 
= nya ) , wing P' » they will sell at wholesale 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Shu Lamps, gilt and bronzed, ree 4 
Bracket, do do do 
e, o do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3,4 and 6 lights. 
phene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bro 
: } Ae do f ) “oh 
do o 4 lights, 
Girandoles, silvered and bronzed, a - 
Candelabra, do do o do 
Cc Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, 


do 
Hall eran argaemaamenae and Bohemian 


Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all k nds, 
P. Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 


Super.cr Camphene = Boruine Figg eat, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 


‘ LAWRENCE. 
10 BE SOLD by private contract (in 
T ™ y pris at ( consequence of the death of the late pro 





tor) the 
252 f free! 8 f 

: - ed conmenes of acres ? hold, and 18 acres o| 
= Cortes of —— and an DP mney River. 
elling-house, in every way suited man’s fami! 
barns, stables, cow and sheep ae ‘ 


ouses, &c, &c. 
ranged on the most approved English plan. Lime kiln, and ail te buildings; a plenti- 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in ls- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
land, Enea tas, Sateiairen, rince Edward’s Batty . Eustace Grubbe, 
Esq,, 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, Londen, England. July 15 3m 


GAS FIXTURBS. 
RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of 
JS. Hoo Biyinot Gen Pie “4 of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, mak 3 
z ue a theveity, pa tent Re es their assortment complete 
friends and the public are invited to ca lland inspect them. 
N. BSILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lam s, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, J ry, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished Tiel Fire 


fone, Fests sad Fpoone, lated on best German Silver. 
= a ras, enlsca Dldiaee, aa article of Dish cov ry pe ance 


some new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands wih hétrrors. 
my 20—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 

OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is really admit. 
M ted 70 learned and scientific, the mysterious power called Gulvaniams ee Mag- 
is ate PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 

power 


forms of this Galvanic or M in its 
this wondrous power, when iti thus 
this y and perfectly at 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is im; t improvemen 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profersion . 
constru: 3 therefore, 

with other inetrumenta It admits of 
of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a 
BoanPleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


Ic ro yz LH used = Ves 4 AND PERMANENT suc- 
ute or 
Nervous and Sick Heatache, Pat r in the head, joints 








It is ex- 





H Paral: 
on of the Heart, § and C Me ie 
iy FS Genera Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Ph 


u 
of the Spine, and all 
pac 


, and 








fm meat 
ice can successfully use this 


and intelligible. 


and indeed every family sh 
or LA, ly should 


regard- 
one of these 
in which or- 


to size anu vower. be 
anada, British Trovincse oni Wen 
sold wholesale and 
dived , 182 Broad 
as above, accompanied with the cash, will Coprietie ant une 
jan 15 


tag is perfoey simple a 
posal instrament: ty be found of vast 
dinary medical treatment eee, 

Price of the Machines, complete, 12 and $15, accordin 


and safely sent to of the Uni lates, 
and each Seasoned. 


MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and 


N. B. Orders addressed 
~elly fulfilled, 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

Y OWEN, acle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens vonstantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 

Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to, the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance c/ which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr, Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis. 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Rov & 





BANE OF BRITIGH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{[)BAFTS on the above Institution at sight to 60 daye—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
* "7 Post's Buildings, HanoverS treet. 
Also on the Provincial Bank ireland, ational Bank of and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of rede forts America in bya og Rng hy 
Nove Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George +3 } 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. aptines, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


John Cox, Esq. Denzil 1. Thompson, E. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. j George i. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq sey 
Physic Septimus wy. .D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 


The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Jasge Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 

as & permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums peid 

The acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on paymert of a commen- 


eurate 
admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Meckarge for stamp Setyor for medical Saieaion * 

P jums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, a M. D., 473 Breadway, 
o Wy 


F. U. JOHNSTON, Kaq., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.........+.+.+sereeee ovecedecesecs Hon. Willis Hall. 
BOMeHSE. occcccccccccccccccevcccsecceseseccoccesoos Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectu and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
— FRED’K ONSON, 21 New street. 


Aug 2% Agent for the United States’ 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 storling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc 
« tors m London. Seeretary—F. FERGUSON C OUX. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 








NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John 8S. Palmer. Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 

BALTIMORE, 


Jonathaa Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 


Dr. J. H. btecuuoh. 


BOSTON. 
foresi Whitney, |  . Bemieonte tonnes 
erae iney, e aver, 
Jonathan Chapman, | Elijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, Genreal ountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
# prospectus—table potee—cuplenations of the various modes of Aseurance—list 
6 AES Pte Oa bo RENE O87 all street, . 
al . LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, Londen. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 


os Cempauny, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most t securi- 
and in the great success which has attended it since its 


ty Cd md 
annual income being upwards of £95,000, currency 





or in 














In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum to all 
Penrose Ce Crsepaing Sines, Som Seen aay wary Cesaiee, 0 chown me Ge - 
ug one 

6 years—added . 
Seu 4 years—added Sen. 
2 years—added 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | at an annual ay Yearly without Yearly with 
mium o profits. profits. 
3B 1 02 169 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 ill 1 87 210 
2 107 115 192 215 
26 110 117 197 22 
The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the firat 


five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies : 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obenet = ein to. 


jans tf Agent for New York and the United States. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 

President, wig C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

4 ly -- COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE uPoN LIVEs, and transact any business 
dependent Sy the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase -Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; earning Assurances, Survivorshipsa or Endowments for a smaller 
resent poe or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, Ww! imme- 

ate or deft for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local ion of the jpany as importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such ra to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 




















can be effected witH or wiTHovuT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or parteriy Snotslenentes and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the mes | credit will be given for one half of the first srven 
premiums, upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With Without | Half Credit. | A, With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. ° -; Profits. Profits. ecagegsogce . 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2» 1174 1912 45 $171 40 $74 
2 229 1147 5 4181 381711 414 
3% 293 202 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264 60 71010 6 911 6132 
The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Credit, will, upon com be 
Pm fag oem yey of sates off ean other office at t offe Jue 
Cana while the assured with participation will share in of the wl profit of 
on les of ates, Sa ey of Applicati d any further information, can be 
ables Tos) ‘orms ication, and any er can 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 


Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
«+» William Muirhead... 
. James Cameron.... 
Rebert M. Boucher. 















Dundas. cbegesooscess Vovccee 
London... ° rge Scott.......- 
M BesedessCdeosoeorerses -» Frederick A. Wilso: ‘ 
Paris..... bbekseesbpeesecorsencs - David Buchan..... er eeeee veneee TITITTTTT TTT ere 
Port Sarnia. .......+e-+eeeeceee +» Malcolm Cameron........ Pedecccccoccesecesovececcessos ° 

ODES. coccocccccccsscccccccece Welch and Davies.......... eoccccccceccccs eoseccensedes ee 
St. Catherines......60.-eeeeseeces ac BEB vecncvccsccccce weeeteces Coevecesccocccceooe oe 
TOronto.....+.sseseeeseeeseeeseee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....-....++ 
Woodstock, .rersesecsesesesereee William La -«e+ Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........+ 

By order of the B 
THO M SIMONS, Secretary, 


dec 16 





Hamiltoa. 












(['32 BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
sod receive Malls and’ Passengers np veninwasHalif to lang 
po ccshendecengobecdéenvecuvéescuae ne 


Niagara. ccssssssswsscssssccsscsccseeejzee dhe gia | Caledonia. 222220277427 ,C Lang 
Acadia, J. Stone. 








ORE eee eee e eee 


Th ese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard Side—red og 








port side. 
» Captains, From New York By 

uropa.. eescccees = ew . 
Acadia. “ Boston Welmedan™ : by iy 2. 
America “ New coe how meng, Oct. 11th, 
Cambria.. ..W. ‘ ag coo, ednesday, Oct. 18th. 
Britannia . ° “New York, Wednesday, Oct. 25ehs 
Niagara ...-.+-+++0++ mm «Se aay te Nov. lat. 
Hibernia... ..+++++++«+++++.N. Shannon.......+ »: New York, W » Nov. 8th, 
Euope peseccee sorasieceoviny G. Lott.....+.... “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th, 

Freight will be charged on eget bagent an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on 

All Letters and must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

apis 38 Broadway, 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
for thei: from each the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21 
seo GSraies rece te pee oer tae eet OT 
pe. : 





From Liverpool 
Ang 35.77; Dec 21....Ape 













oiiinégkteail vers 
.-Feb | Severed cove 





seeeeee 
ee eeeeee 
ceewewe De weseene 





Garrick a Pee 26} ..0 
Oxford....sceseeseeee manson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1] .... 16...+..... Pe 16 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex. 
ence. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in 


t boo of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with overs Ceosription of stores of the best kind. Pune. 
tuality in the days .! Cy will be one meee to. $100 

2 of passage to = ide débdésh dbese oud 
he ships Oxford . ss te fonae Wright, Columble, “shire, Pid u 
Agents for the 8 x! , Montezuma, Isaac t, Columbia, Yorkshire e Cam- 
Pridge and New York "GOODHUE &’ CO, or C. AL MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeol. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
for ships Patrick Henry, Ashb’ ay oie & 0. Woman 
ats for ck He urten, Hen: and New World, 
_t =i _ GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.;N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
ta for ships Queen of the West, Li ae sHuPLEY bP dm gue 
r no eo ee iver oO er an onstitution. 
“on = WOOBDHULL -& MINTURN, N. 7. 
jal 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


4 be line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing Lye | from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th an th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and i6th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sying from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold - 24, “ 2/)July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct 8, Feb. 8 « 7. - & 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey . ae , 24) Aug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 

Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8; “ 2, * .. 2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “Ss -. & * Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dee. 8, Aprils; ¢ i. SA 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan o% 2, =“ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June l3 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by abie and experienced navi 
tors. Great care be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these gomeets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular its of ey | are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, lst January........+..- 16th February, 
Howe, master. Tat BEGG. 0000 cccccvecces 16th June, 
lst September.. . (16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, let Februar 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; Ist June... 16th July, 
Ist October 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March.. 16th April, 
Conn, master. ; Ist July...s.-.sesseeees ; 16th August, 
ist November.........+ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Bet ABE sss cccencrcceces 26th May, 
Fuack, master. Ist Auguat.........00+- 16th September, 
ist December....... +.» (16th January. 


The ships are al! of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Tae the subscribers will beforwarded free from an 


expenses but those actually 
BOYD & tir 


NCKEN 
Or Wall Street, 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


T= STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope. 
and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday worming: at Eleven o’clock, an 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
July 8—5 mos 


to, June 12, 1848. 
TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.— , August 10, 1848.—Te the 
S Sheri of the City cal onan of New York: Sir—Notice ts hereby given that atthe 


ven 
Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday ofHosewber next, the 


mar 13 














officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. 

A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B, Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
on the last day of December next. 

A Representative in the 31st Co 8 of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 34,4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. . 

Also, a Representative in the said Con for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 

of the bth 7th, 10th, and 13th Wards of said city. 

Also, a Representativein the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, P 
ofthe 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. 

And also, a Representative in the said Congress, forthe Sixth Congressional District, cem- 
posed of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 

Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 

Sixteen Members ofthe Assembly. 

A County Treasurer. 

A Register in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term willexpire on the last day of Decem- 

r, 1848. 

A Surro; in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the first day of 
January, 1 

And FY Recorder, in the place of J aan Seats, whoseterm shall also commence on the said 
day. ours, respec’ 

, » respect CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 

SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1848. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 

ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTE RVELT, She cif 
ve once In 
rsin the County, will publish the mos rae they may be 
is Stature, Vol. 1, Chap. 


All the public newspa} 
til the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Rev 
6, Title3, Article 3, Part1, Page 140. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 21, 1843.—To the 
S Sheriff of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Official internet Bevin been re- 
ceived this day, that on the 19th of April, 1848, the House of Representatives of the ongress 
of the United States, passed a Resolution in the words following, Sin cecattaitiintnen 00 

Resolved, That David 8S. Jackson is NoT entitled to his seat as & epresentative . o- 
Sixth nen an District of the State of New York”—thereby creating a vacancy in 
said District. 


y Congress of the United 
Notice is therefore hereby given that a Representative in the 30th 
States, for the Sixth Congresst Pal District of this State, compasod a the , 12h, Lith, = 
and 17th Wards of the City of New York, isto be elected to ou yt e r vacancy, \ 
general election to be held om the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November nex 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
cmnennies 
SHERIFF'S OFFICK, New York, August 22d, 1848. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
in the County, will publish the above once in each week 


ir bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
on for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. I. Chap. 








ee” Allthe public newspapers 
until the election, and then hand in "i 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passe 
6, Title 3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





One square of ten lines, one insertion.....+...++sseseeeeerse0e* $1 00 
One“ « two insertions.....sssseceseeeeesseeees 1 50 
Ome “ © Pree Lc ccccccccccccccccscces 8 68 
“ “ « one month.........2+00--00+ coscssscsed 8 50 
“ « « three months........ Jedudevesvssvcsene 3.0) OP 
“ « “ — @ -gix months........cececceeenceccccceee 12 50 
e «© one year .......ceecessceeereee* hibkesn See 





YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET, 


WwW. 






